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COMMISSION RECOGNIZES MERIT 


A complete reclassification of all its field personnel marks 
the final step in the reorganization program inaugurated by 
the Board early in the year. In the future the Commission 
will fully recognize meritorious services, and all officers who 
fail to merit authorized advancement for two successive years 


are to be cited before a newly created Trial Board for dis- 
missal. 


The new set-up places the field administrative staff of the 
Game Commission on much the same basis as the State Police. 


Advancement on the Staff in the future will depend en- 
tirely upon the efforts and demonstrated efficiency of each in- 
dividual officer, and it is sincerely believed that the new plan 
will assure top-notch efficiency. 


Early in the year the Commission set up a school to train 
field workers, and 35 young men are now in training at the 
Commission’s School north of Brookville, Jefferson County. 
The Commission also reassigned all of its supervisory officers, 
and transferred a number of other officers to new posts in order 
to strengthen its field operations. A goodly number of officers 
are now available for special “undercover work” throughout 
the State, and those who have been wilfully violating the Game 
Laws will surely be apprehended if they continue their prac- 
tices of former years. 


FIRST COOPERATIVE PROJECT READY 


Pennsylvania’s first Cooperative Farm Game Refuge Project 
is about to be realized, the agreements having been executed 
on the part of the farm owners and the Board of Game Com- 


missioners. This project comprises ten farms located in Chester 











County, aggregating 1,507 acres. More acreage will no doubt 
be added later. The refuge will consist of 12 small subdivi- 
sions, comprising about 200 acres. 


The 12 refuge subdivisions, wherein no hunting will be per- 
mitted, will be marked and posted in the near future, and 
large mesh woven wire fencing will be constructed around 
areas where this is agreeable to the farm owners concerned. 
Red and white metal posters, customarily used for Auxiliary 
Refuges, will be used, and Safety Zone posters will be posted 
around the buildings. 


CLUB RATES FOR GAME NEWS 


Sportsmen’s organizations will welcome the Commission’s 
recent decision to offer club rates for the Game News. This 
action was prompted by many requests for a special fee, and 
the Board is convinced it will be the means of enabling more 
clubs to adopt the News officially. 


The club rate, which will be forty cents a year, will apply to 
organizations having twenty-five or more subscribers, provided 
the club officers send us subscriptions in bulk. 


Under the club rate plan, practically all organizations will be 
able to operate without too seriously affecting their financial 
status. It is believed, also, that the inclusion of the magazine 
as part of the club dues will help considerably in increasing 
membership. 


If every member of a sportsmen’s association was a reader 
of the News, the association itself would greatly benefit. It 
would have within its body a group of men who were con- 
stantly posted on the conservation problems of the State, as 
well as the activities of other clubs. 
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Progress on the State Game 
Farms 


Game Bird Propagation Program Surpassed Notwithstanding Severe Drought 
Conditions—Sportsmen’s Interest Keen 





S THIS is being written the four State Game Farms 

are rounding into the home stretch of the 1936 game 
bird propagation program. In the face of severe drought 
conditions, which have attended the greater part of the 
breeding season, burning the brooder and rearing field 
cover and “killing out” what would have been excellent 
cover, the game bird rearing program has nevertheless 
gone forward with gains all along the line. 

At this writing a total of 51,365 game birds have been 
incubated and sent to the brooders at the four State Farms 
during the current season. The greater portion of these 
birds were, of course, Ringneck Pheasants, but the figure 
includes Bobwhite Quail, Wild Turkeys, Hungarian Part- 
ridges, Mongolian Pheasants, Ruffed Grouse and Chukar 
Partridges. 


Ahead of Program 


The game farm production to date is well in advance of 
the Game Commission’s 1936 program, calling for 25,000 
Ringneck Pheasants to be produced at the State Farms, of 
which 12,500 cock birds are to be raised to maturity for 
Spring liberation. This cock bird program, though repre- 
senting an increase of 5800 birds over the number avail- 
able for release last Spring, can at present production 
rate and under normal weather conditions be surpassed by 
several thousand birds. At this time there are upwards 
of 16,000 young Ringneck and Mongolian cock birds in 
the holding fields at the several farms. This figure is in 
addition to several hundred young male birds required for 
breeding purposes. 


Mortality Record Lowered 


Shipments of young hen pheasants from the age of nine 
weeks upwards have been started to sportsmen’s organi- 
zations having facilities for further rearing the birds, and 
to various refuges and other suitable protected areas 
throughout the State. All hen birds, not shipped for fur- 
ther rearing, are well developed, full-winged birds. 

At this writing, the total Ringneck Pheasant mortality 
at the State Farms has been reduced from 7.2%, suffered 


By Charles W. Wessell 


up to this period last sea- 

son, to 5.7%. Bobwhite 

Quail mortality maintains 

the extreme low of 6.4%. 

Mongolian Pheasant losses 

were reduced to 5.8% from 

From Game 10.3% in 1935, and Wild 
Farms tothe Turkey mortality has been 
Coverts lowered from 7.7% to 4.9%. 


More “Huns” and Grouse 


Results to date in con- 
nection with experimental 
propagation activities with 
Hungarian Partridges and 
Ruffed Grouse have been 
most encouraging. Never 
losing sight of the fact that 
anything can happen to 
experimental efforts in 
game bird propagation, 
there are nevertheless over 700 young “Huns” now at the 
farms, representing some 250 more than last year. 

A total of 133 Ruffed Grouse have been sent to the 
brooders compared with only 29 in 1935. Though there 
are many difficulties still to be surmounted in accom- 
plishing successful artificial propagation of this great 
bird, the grouse mortality to date has been reduced 15% 
below last season. 

Experimental propagation on a limited scale has been 
carried on with the Chukar Partridge with excellent 
early results. Sixty-three of these birds were sent to 
the brooders with a loss of only three. 


Wild Turkey Propagation 

Under the Commission’s policy, designed to improve 
the quality and inherent wildness of the birds raised at 
the State’s Wild Turkey Farm, the propagation of Turkeys 
this year has been featured by an increased infusion of 
wild blood. This has been accomplished, in great meas- 
ure, through the establishment of Wild Turkey propa- 
gating refuges where a limited number of eggs, fertilized 
by wild gobblers, were made available to the State 
Farm. A number of outstanding specimens of Wild Tur- 
key breeders, obtained at the start of the breeding sea- 
son, have also influenced the quality of the young turkey 
poults comprising this season’s production at the farm. 

To date, 3090 Wild Turkeys have been sent to the brood- 
ers with a loss of only 154. 


Holding More Bobwhite Quail 
Bobwhite Quail hatches at the State Farm have been 
running at high percentage during the current season. 
Shipments of well de- 
veloped, full-winged 
youngsters have been 
started to Farm Game 
Refuges and to other 
desirable areas 
throughout the State. 
(Continued on 
page 9) 
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The American Pheasant 


A complete history of this popular game bird 





ARLY attempts to introduce pheasants 
in the Hast, birds shipped from Eng- 


land, date back to 1790. Richard Bache, 
son-in-law of Benjamin Franklin, brought 
them to his Delaware River estate in New 
Jersey, probably mostly for aviary pur- 
poses. A century later, according to Dr. 
John C. Phillips in his Wild Birds Intro- 
duced in North America (1928), Pierre Loril- 
lard imported many pheasants into northern 
New Jersey to stock ‘his estate, and early in 
the nineties pheasants were well established 
in that region. 

But, according to the same author, “not 
much attention was paid to foreign game 
birds until after the successful introduction 
of pheasants in Oregon. After this became 
known in the East the country went wild 
over pheasants, without much regard to the 
actual stock. The nineties saw pheasants 
more or less established in many parts of 
the Northeastern States. Palmer says they 
had been placed in all the states except 
nine by 1907, and of these five were in the 
South.” 

Between 1906 and 1915 something like 
80,000 pheasants were imported for brood 
stock and releasing, but, as Doctor Phillips 
says, too many of the states, largely to sat- 
isfy political demands, at first sent a few 
pairs to each county, never enough in one 
place to furnish a conclusive experiment. 

Artificial Rearing Gains Impetus 

Rearing pheasants for stocking purposes 
in America was given great impetus when, 
in 1912, the American Game Association es- 
tablished demonstration game farms and 
published a special bulletin on pheasant 
rearing. Many state and private game 
farms were established, mostly to raise 
pheasants, but in the beginning thousands 
of birds were utterly wasted by being 
stocked in forest country, when their nat- 
ural habitat is grain-farming country in- 
terspersed with plenty of dense weed, tall 
grass, brier, swampy slough and alder 
patches. 





The little Llewellyn 
snapped into a 
staunch point. 


No one ever attempted to give a scientific 
reason for the failure of most of these 
widely scattered releases, except that there 
just weren’t enough birds to assure success, 
until at the 20th Game Conference Dr. A. A. 
Aleen of Cornell University, in discussing 
sex rhythm, gave an explanation that may 
be the answer. He said: “If a species is 
rare, territories large, competition not 
severe, a lack of synchronized breeding 
rhythm and resulting infertile eggs is likely 
to occur. Final extirpation of species on 
the verge of extinction, such as the heath 
hen and the passenger pigeon, might well 
have been accomplished because of a lack 
of synchronization in the mating cycles of 
the few males and females left. The fail- 
ure of introductions of foreign species when 
few individuals are liberated or the stock 
widely scattered is likewise explainable on 
this same basis.” 


Ringnecks Crafty Game Birds 
American shooters for years argued that 
ringnecks would never stand up under 
punishment. Many of them still belittle 
this gaudy, wily foreigner. They say he 
isn’t game; that he’s a dunghill. But I'll 
wager my best Llewellin setter that they 
never hunted pheasants where the birds 

really thrive and are hunted regularly. 


The worst they can say about the ring- 
neck is that he runs ahead of bird dogs; but 
as to gameness, he can take it. Today’ he 
is one of the craftiest game birds in Amer- 
ica, and he thrives in the very country 
where native birds, such as prairie chickens, 
sharptails and quail, have been driven out 
by intensive agricultural methods. 


Pheasants and farming get along to 
gether, if the farmers give them half a 
chance. And when the hunting season 
opens, the cocks soon get it through their 
heads that the report of the shotgun means 
no good to them. They either sit so tight 
that one must almost step upon them—and 


By SETH GORDON 


out or flush wild with their typical cackle 
of alarm. 

Pennsylvania’s game officials have been 
credited with being smart men, but the wily 
ringneck outsmarted them. No state hunts 
its farm game coverts harder. The state 
authorities, even as late as 1919, held that 
‘pheasants will never become established in 
Pennsylvania because they cannot stand 
hard winters and hard hunting both.” They 
argued that the only sensible way was to 
stock pheasants in the springtime, shoot 
them off in the fall, then repeat the opera- 
tion. 

That state began stocking pheasants in 
1915—2,100 of them—and shooting of both 
sexes was allowed the same fall. Later, 
hens were protected. So far, Pennsylvania 
has stocked over 200,000 birds and dis- 
tributed over 600,000 eggs. Her average 
annual pheasant kill now greatly exceeds 
the kill of native ruffed grouse, and pheas- 
ant hunting has become so popular that it 
has taken much of the load off the native 
game birds. 

Every other state where the ringneck has 
taken hold reports the same thing. I have 
hunted pheasants in a number of states, 
including South Dakota, and they can still 
outwit me aplenty. 

Can Carry Lots of Lead 

And can the pheasant carry off a lot of 
lead! Several years ago I knocked a big 
cock for a loop with a heavy load of 6’s 
in a thick Illinois cornfield. He fell like a 
plummet. I knew just where he lay. 

“Go fetch, Patsy!” I commanded. 

Out went the little bitch like a flash. 
She knew her pheasants, and that bird to 
me was just as good as in my coat right 
then. 

But Patsy failed me, Finally we hunted 
that spot together in widening circles for 
forty minutes, but no pheasant, except two 
seared hens. Disgusted, I called it quits. 


Almost an hour later I swung back into 
that section, hoping the rascal might still 
be found. Over two hundred yards from the 
marked spot the little Llewellin snapped 
into a stanch point. I walked in, but no 
bird flushed. Finally, about five feet ahead 
of her nose, I spied the tip of his tail 
feathers, his body completely hidden under 
thick grass. Desiring to give him a chance, 
I shoved my foot right over him. Nothing 
doing. Then I grabbed, and picked up my 
bird—one wing off, the opposite leg drag- 
ging, and otherwise hit hard, but still game 
and fighting for freedom. Right then I 
vowed never to hunt pheasants without a 


I have stepped on a few—or they sneakdog. 


*Reprinted through courtesy of Field & Stream 
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Other pheasant hunters have had many 
similar experiences. Last fall a companion, 
a considerable distance from me, knocked a 
high-flying cock right out of the air over 
a nursery planted to small evergreens. 
Ground cover was sparse. I marked the 
spot, stood still, and watched. 


Apparently the pheasant was stone-dead 
when he fell. Two friends hunted, with 
the help of a dog, until disgusted. Then I 
joined them. After thirty or more minutes 
we gave up. Evidently that bird was only 
stunned or had a broken wing, and used 
his strong legs to streak out unnoticed. 

I have often seen pheasant hunters fail 
to bag birds because they hunted and re- 
hunted fields or swales of heavy cover only, 
and did not hunt to the very edges. Or they 
overlooked the adjacent sparse _ stubbles, 
open ditches and little islands of cover near 
by. 

On the same trip last fall I persuaded my 
friends to accompany me on two different 
forays into a little patch of briers, weeds 
and grass along a steep bank, less than a 
tenth of an acre, a considerable distance 
from the cover we had been combing hard 
without results. Each time we flushed 
cocks, one time _ three. One companion 
dropped a high-climbing Chink right over 
a bare field and shouted, “He’s mine!” I 
rushed up the steep bank just in time to 
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see that bird running back into the brier 
patch. Had it not been for my action, that 
friend would have lost another “dead” cock. 


Nowhere in America has the ring-necked 
pheasant made more remarkable increases 
than in the Middle West. Ohio and In- 
diana did not give the pheasant much at- 
tention until comparatively recent years, but 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and South Dakota all be- 
gan stocking pheasants on a considerable 
scale along about 1912 to 1917. 

The premier pheasant state of the Union 
today is South Dakota. The first public 
stocking there occurred in 1912, with 300 
birds. The total number stocked up to 1919 
was 7,000. The first open season was 1919. 
The total kill of pheasants in South Dakota 
is now estimated at 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
birds annually. Something like 23,000 birds 
have since been trapped from sections where 
they were abundant and shipped to other 
sections of the state. 

The eastern part of South Dakota seems 
to be the ideal pheasant habitat. That sec- 
tion is covered with vast cornfields, from 
which the corn is husked from the stalks, 
leaving the fodder and the corn missed in 
harvesting in the fields for winter cover 
and food. Adjacent to the cornfields are 
large swamps and sloughs covered with 
heavy grass and reeds of the kind which 
pheasants crave for added shelter and roost- 
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ing cover. Predators, except crows, seem to 
be scarce in that state. 

While the neighboring states stocked 
pheasants, several of them have benefited 
greatly from South Dakota’s overflow. Parts 
of Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota and North 
Dakota, with equally favorable food and 
cover conditions, are now almost as heavily 
stocked with pheasants as eastern South 
Dakota. 

North Dakota has trapped and transferred 
a considerable number of pheasants to stock 
sections not heavily populated, and so far 
has trapped and shipped many pheasants to 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and Man- 
itoba for an equal number of Hungarian 
partridges. 

Nebraska began stocking pheasants in 
1920, the total stocking consisting of 500 
pairs, but many pairs of birds have since 
been trapped and transferred to other sec- 
tions. 

In Wisconsin, Gustave Pabst was the good 
angel to the sportsmen. He stocked 2,500 
pheasants in 1910, and later the state be- 
gan rearing and stocking them on a con- 
siderable scale. 

Wisconsin's first open season was declared 
in 1925; last year the estimated kill was 
150,000 pheasants. 

The Prairie States were formerly the 
great prairie-chicken country of North 

(Continued on page 28) 





The author with a pair of Pennsylvania cock Pheasants. 














Deer in experimental breeding area 


Sex Ratio of Whitetail ff 
Deer Progeny 


The Following Article Consists of Some Very 
Enlightening Notes on the Sex Ratio of 


the Progeny of Whitetail Deer 


By Richard Gerstell 


F the various species of deer are to be successfully 

managed in Pennsylvania, or throughout any other 
part of their range, one item is of vital significance, 
namely, to determine that point of maintenance where 
the sex ratio of the herd as a whole will tend to hold 
the animals in the best possible physical condition. 

The whitetail deer of Pennsylvania, New York, Michi- 
gan and certain other states have within the last fifteen 
years been greatly increased in numbers, chiefly through 
the enactment of legislation which has allowed the gunners 
to shoot only the adult males of the species. Due to such 
legal restriction, there have been developed within the 
herds, simultaneously with the increase in size, heavily 
unbalanced sex ratios. At best, it is possible only to 
estimate very roughly the ratios which may actually exist. 

Since it is desirable to keep the deer herds in ex- 
cellent physical condition, sound management programs 
should be directed not merely to keep the sex ratio within 
certain limits, but even to hold it at a point judged to 
be ideal. 

Probably that ideal would best be represented by the 
sex ratio of the progeny at birth of a large herd of deer 
which had for a number of years existed under primitive 
conditions beyond the reach of all influences of present- 
day civilization. 

The fact that no such herd now exists was clearly 
recognized, but the writer felt that a very close approxi- 
mation of the figure sought for would be found in the 
sex ratio of the progeny of the Pennsylvania deer herd 
at the time of birth. Accordingly, research work designed 
to determine the last mentioned ratio was undertaken. 

The results obtained from the work were surprising. 
The sex ratio of the 1935 Pennsylvania fawn crop was, it 
is believed, quite accurately determined. It was dis- 
covered, however, that the ratio in question was not only 
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far from that which was expected, but also the 
figures seem to indicate that the ratio varies according to 
the influences brought to bear by certain ecological fac- 
tors which directly effect the physical condition of those 
individuals which make up the deer herd. 

For the past few years, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission has annually raised, from the age of two or 
three days to maturity, approximately fifty fawn deer by 
feeding them cows’ milk from bottles. The animals in 
question came from all parts of the Commonwealth where 
they were picked up soon after birth, and while still too 
young to run either rapidly or far, by persons who did 
not see the timid does hiding in the nearby cover and 
believed the fawns to be orphans. 

A record of the sexes of the fawns so taken from the 
woods and raised at the various State Game Refuges 
show that in some years the females greatly outnumbered 
the males, that in other years the proportion of males 
was equally excessive, and that in still other years the 
sex ratio of the “orphans” was very nearly equal. The 
figures covering a period of five years show that the 
sex ratio of the total number of animals under consid- 
eration was approximately one to one. 

It was realized that the number of fawns “bottle raised” 
each year was too small to give a true picture of the 
sex ratio of the progeny of the Pennsylvania deer herd 
as a whole, but the figures obtained over a period of 
years, together with field observations, led the writer to 
believe that the ratio in question was probably very 
nearly one to one with a slight excess in favor of the 
females. 

During the past ten years there have been in the State 
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of Pennsylvania a number of late 
fall shooting seasons wherein it was 
legal to kill fawns born during the 
summer of those same years in which 
such open seasons were allowed. It 
is most unfortunate that a record of 
the age and sex of all deer killed 
during these antlerless seasons was 
not kept and made available. 

On December 12, 13 and 14, 1935, 
licensed hunters of the State of Penn- 
sylvania were legally allowed to kill 
antlerless deer, irrespective of size 
or sex, in 14 of the 67 counties of the 
Commonwealth. The area embraced 
by those 14 counties includes some- 
thing over one-third of all those 
lands in the State which may truly 
be classed as deer territory. 

Every person who killed an antler- 
less deer during the 1935 special open 
season was required by law to re- 
port to the Harrisburg Office of the 
Game Commission the animal so 
killed. The reports, made in writing, 
were to contain the name and ad- 
dress of the person killing the decr, 
the sex and weight of the individual, 
the name of the district where killed, 
and certain other specific information. 

The District Game Protectors of 
those counties open to the killing of 
antlerless deer reported shortly after 
the close of the antlerless season that they estimated that 
the hunters had legally shot 46,668 antlerless deer in ad- 
dition to those legal bucks killed during the regular season 
extending from December 2d to the 1lth. By January 
15th, approximately 41,000 antlerless deer killed reports 
had been received at the Game Commission’s office in 
Harrisburg. 

Due to certain difficulties encountered in attempting 
to see that all hunters were supplied with a printed form 
on which to report the killing of antlerless deer, and be- 
cause many persons were ignorant of the fact that they 
were required by law to report all deer shot during 
the special season, it is known that the reports re- 
ceived did not represent the total number of antler- 
less deer legally killed and it is believed that the 
figure in question very closely approximates 45,000. 
It is significant to note in this case how closely the 
estimated kill as reported by the Game Protectors 
checked with the written reports filed by the hunters. 


Of all the written deer killed reports which were 
received, 32,771 were upon receipt complete in every 
detail. In other words, in all such cases, the Com- 
mission had on file the name and address of the 
person killing the antlerless deer, the number of the 
hunting license issued to that person, the name of 
the general location in which the animal was shot, 
together with the name of the county in which the 
same is situated, the date the deer was killed, the 
sex of the animal and an estimate of its weight. 

Chiefly by means of the estimated weight and sex 
statements given, it was possible to determine many 
important facts relative to the deer killed. 


Since the writer spent a great part of the 1935 
open deer season in the field weighing and measur- 
ing deer shot by gunners, he was able to gain noi 
only a fairly comprehensive idea of the weights of 
deer representative of the different sex and age 
classes, but also a sound approximation of the aver- 
age hunter’s tendency to over- 
estimate the weight of deer 
killed in the woods. 

Knowing that by mid-Decem- 
ber individual fawns found in 
the Pennsylvania deer herd 
weigh from 18 to 78 pounds 


The author weigh- 
ing a Centre County 
specimen 
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Game officials examining and weighing deer 


with an approximate average of 55 pounds live weight, 
and taking into consideration the hunters’ general tendency 
toward the over-estimation of such weights, it was felt 
that if the reported deer kills were divided into two 
groups, the first consisting of individuals estimated to 
weigh 85 pounds and under, and the second containing 
individuals estimated to weigh 86 pounds and over, those 
two groups would represent in the first case those animals 
which were 1935 fawns and in the second case those ani- 
mals which were born prior to 1935. In other words, the 
antlerless deer kill would be divided into two groups, 
one containing chiefly 1935 fawns and the other consist- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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ing of all other animals including mature 
does, yearling does and a very limited 
number of bucks which had shed their 
antlers. 

It is known that some hunters may have 
estimated that certain of the larger 1935 
fawns weighed 86 pounds or more and, 
consequently, a few of the fawns may 
have been thrown into that group sup- 
posedly containing only adult individuals. 
At the same time, however, a number of 
other hunters who had killed yearling 
does which weighed approximately 80 
pounds undoubtedly estimated their 
weight at such and, accordingly, there 
was thrown into the fawn group a num- 
ber of adult individuals. In these in- 
stances, each error balances the other and 
it is, therefore, felt that the number of 
animals herein listed as fawns is 97%, or 
better, correct. The same percentage like- 
wise holds true for the adult figures. 

A table showing the reported kill of 
32,771 antlerless deer is presented here- 
with. Examination of this table will bring 
to light a number of interesting points. 


First of all, proceeding under the clas- 
sifications just mentioned, the deer re- 
ported to weigh 86 pounds and over are 
listed as mature individuals, and those re- 
ported to weigh 85 pounds or less are 
shown as 1935 fawns. The table indicates 
that a total of 21,328 mature individuals 
were killed, while only 11,443 fawns were 
reported. In other words, for every fawn 
killed there were approximately two ma- 
ture individuals taken. If the figures for 
each county are examined, it will be 
found that this two-to-one figure holds 
relatively true not only for the total num- 
ber of animals reported, but also for the 
number reported from each of the 14 
counties where antlerless deer were shot 
in 1935. 

Further, it is significant to note that out 
of the 21,328 mature individuals, only 
2,543 were males while the remainder 
were females. Roughly speaking, there- 
fore, only one out of every nine adult 
deer killed was a buck with shed antlers. 


-- + -- 
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Next, we come to that highly important 
discovery which resulted from detailed 
study of the sex ratio of the reported 
fawn kills. Since almost without excep- 
tion every person who shoots a fawn does 
so without regard for sex, because it is 
practically impossible to determine the 
same as the animal runs in the woods, 
the fawns taken by hunters are random 
kills not influenced by sex determination. 
It would, therefore, appear that the sex 
ratio of such individuals should, when a 
sufficiently large number of kills are con- 
sidered, give a very true picture of the 
sex ratio of the fawn crop as a whole. 

Of the 11,443 reported fawn kills, it will 
be noted that 3,721 were males while 7,222 
were females. In other words, approzi- 
mately two females were killed for every 
male. This fact would indicate that the 
sex ratio of the fawn crop produced in 
1935 on an area representing over one- 
third of the entire Pennsylvania deer 
range was approximately one male to two 
females. Athough entirely within the 
realm of possibility, the figure just given 
undoubtedly will prove quite surprising 
to many readers. 

A study of the fawn figures for individ- 
ual counties will show that in one county 
there were killed approximately four fe- 
males to every male, while in another 
county there were approximately only 1.2 
females killed to every male and that fig- 
ures for additional counties lie at nu- 
merous points between the two extremes 
just mentioned. 

At this point it becomes advisable to 
study carefully the map herewith pre- 
sented and to enter into a discussion of 
several points involved in the history of 
the restoration of the Pennsylvania deer 
herd. 

Since 1923, certain parts of the Penn- 
sylvania deer range have been subjected 
to over-browsing by excessive deer popu- 
lations. Following a study made during 
the spring of 1935, the writer at that time 
reported that over a large area, embrac- 
ing almost all of Cameron, Clinton, Cen- 
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tre and Clearfield Counties, together with 
the western half of Lycoming County, 
the eastern-half of Elk County, the south- 
ern-halves of Potter and Tioga Counties 
and small portions of the counties of Mc- 
Kean and Bradford, and also the greatest 
percentage of Pike County, were heavily 
over-browsed by deer. (The area in 
question is shaded on the attached map.) 
Also, it was reported that the best deer 
conditions then extant were to be found 
in the counties of Warren, Forest and 
Sullivan, where extensive lumber opera- 
tions were carried on at a later date than 
in other parts of the deer range. 


It has been noted that the average sex 
ratio for all fawns killed during the 1935 
antlerless deer season was 1 male to 2.0 
females, and when county figures are ex- 
amined it will be seen that 8 of the 14 
counties under consideration show fawn 
sex ratios above the average, ranging 
from 1:4.0 in the case of Clinton County 
to 1:2.1 in Lycoming County, and that six 
counties show sex ratios below the aver- 
age, ranging from Potter County with a 
figure of 1:1.9 to Forest County showing 
a 1:1.2 ratio. Careful study of the map 
will reveal the fact that all those counties 
showing sex ratios above the average lie 
wholly or in part within that area reported 
in March 1935 to be heavily over-browsed. 
Also, it will be noted that, with the ex- 
ception of Potter County, which lies only 
partially within the over-browsed zone 
and shows a ratio of 1:1.9, and the coun- 
ties of Bradford and McKean, only very 
small portions of which were reported 
heavily over-browsed, those counties 
showing sex ratios below the average lie 
outside the territory reported to be ex- 
tensively over-browsed. 

As a generality, therefore, it is possible 
to say that the fawn crop produced on 
the over-browsed portion of the Pennsyl- 
vania deer range showed a sex ratio 
wherein the female individuals outnum- 
bered the male individuals by more than 
2 to 1, while on the less heavily browsed 
portions of the range, the ratio never 
equaled or exceeded a 2 to 1 ratio in favor 
of the females. 


This discovery is of particular interest 
because it indicates that there is possibly 
some very close connection between food 
conditions and sex determination. Ap- 
parently, the relationship acts as a direct 
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During the winter of 
1934-5, browsing conditions were gener- 
ally considered poorer in Clinton County 
than in any other section of the State 
and hundreds of deer are known to have 
died from malnutrition in that county 


proportionate. 


during the period in question. Also, the 
sex ratio figures presented in the table 
heretofore referred to show that the sex 
ratio of the 1935 fawn crop was most 
grossly out of balance in the county last 
mentioned. Likewise, food conditions in 
the counties of Centre, Clearfield and 
Cameron were also known to have been 
very bad during the winter of 1934-5 and 
these counties too show highly unbal- 
anced sex ratios in the 1935 fawn crop. 
On the other hand, the counties of Brad- 
ford, Warren and Forest were not during 
the winter of 1934-35 subjected to heavy 
over-browsing and examination of the 
table reveals the fact that these counties 
show for the 1935 fawn crop the most 
nearly balanced sex ratios. Thus, it seems 
that the poorer the food conditions, the 
greater the tendency toward the produc- 
tion of females. 


To the writer, the validity of the figures 
herein presented does not appear open to 
question, since they deal with thousands 
of individuals taken from an area of over 
7,800,000 acres. Also, analysis of over 
4,475 additional antlerless deer killed re- 
ports, which were originally received in- 
complete in one or more detail and which 
were returned to the sender for com- 
pletion and finally came back to the Com- 
mission offices, shows ratios and propor- 
tions surprisingly similar to those already 
discussed. In addition, the statistics re- 
lating to fawns found dead during the 
winter of 1935 and 1936 give like ratios. 


A detailed explanation of the mechan- 
ism of the phenomenon just discussed 
would be of particular interest and value, 
but until controlled experimentation has 
thrown more light on the problem, it is 
impossible to offer any such explication. 
In view of this fact, a series of combina- 
tion feeding and breeding experiments 
have been entered upon and it is hoped 
that the results obtained therefrom, to- 
gether with additional detailed research 
in this field, will eventually give th 
answer desired. ' 
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Progress On the State Game Farms 
(Continued from page 3) 


Over 7000 “Bobs” have so far been sent 
to the brooders and this fine little game 
bird is included in the Commission’s 
plans for holding more adult birds for 
Spring restocking. By utilizing all avail- 
able Quail rearing equipment at the ter- 
mination of the brooding season, the 
Commission has arranged to hold, for 
Spring liberation, several thousand more 
Quail than was possible during the past 
season, without the necessity for the con- 
struction of additional holding pens. Ar- 
rangements are under way for the con- 
version of this rearing equipment, 
through inexpensive, detachable units, 
into holding pens for carrying over in- 
creased numbers of Quail. These birds, 
being well protected from the many 
Winter and early Spring hazzards, will 
enter the coverts in prime condition for 
natural propagation in the wild state. 


Sportsmen’s Interest Keen 

Applications for Ringneck Pheasant 
hatching eggs and day-old chicks from 
sportsmen reached a new peak this year. 
Nearly 33,000 day-old chicks have been 
shipped to sportsmen from the State 
Farms; an increase of 9,000 over 1935. 

While applications were received for 
many more, the farms shipped 47,889 
Ringneck Pheasant hatching eggs to 
sportsmen during the current season. 

Appreciating the keen interest shown 
by Pennsylvania sportsmen in game bird 
propagation, the Division of Propaga- 
tion and Game Farms has in the process 
of development a sportsmen’s brooding 
and rearing coop with which many ex- 
acting experiments are being carried on 
this season. Through these experiments, 
it is hoped that an inexpensive, easily 
operated propagating unit of this type, 
which can be recommended to sports- 
men, may be developed. Such a unit, 
it is believed, will not only bring game 


bird rearing within the limits of the 
average fellow’s skill and pocketbook, 
but will greatly increase individual and 
group interest in this vital conservation 
activity. 

Experiments with the  sportsmen’s 
brooding and rearing coop are being car- 
ried on under varying climatic condi- 
tions and with both oil and electric 
brooder units. These experiments will 
include the brooding of Ringneck Pheas- 
ants, Bobwhite Quail, Hungarian and 
Chukar Partridges, and California Val- 
ley Quail. 


The progress on the several State 
Game Farms this year is most encour- 
aging, and it is believed the sportsmen 
of the State will be interested in know- 
ing where this phase of their work 
stands at this time. At the conclusion 
of the season we shall hope to present a 
final report that will be equally inter- 
esting and pleasing. 


W7, 














Tabulation of 1935 Antlerless 
Deer Killed Reports 


(INCLUDES ONLY REPORTS COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL) 














Fawn Sex 
Grand Total Adults Fawns Ratio (male 
County Antlerless Male Female Total Male Female Total to female) 
Cem cvs cain 1,576 65 938 1,003 114 459 573 1:4.0 
Cemmee uk uewaaes 3,209 100 =1,807. 1,907 303 999 1,302 1:3.3 
Clearfield ....... 3,469 124 1,967 2,091 342 1,036 1,378 1:3.0 
Cameron... chic. 1,584 86 997 1,083 142 359 501 1:2.5 
iad ¥a.w geen oh 1,102 84 631 715 88 209 me. 3:34 
Be jock een 3,593 88 2,259 2,347 382 864 1,246 1:2.3 
ek eee eee 4,195 449 2,318 2,767 437 991 1,428 1:2.3 
Lycoming ....... 2,038 112 1,152 1,264 250 524 774 1:2.1 
ste <3 liceu., de 1,996 143 1,167 1,310 233 453 686 1:1.9 
Sullivan ........ 1,053 111 614 725 136 192 328 1:1.4 
Bradford |... o<. 1,061 113 631 744 138 179 317 «= 1:1.3 
Weenren: os. xice. 2,303 144 1,364 1,508 346 449 795 1:1.3 
MCHCGH 65:2 6604s 1,991 133 1,193 1,326 292 373 665 1:1.3 
WOTORR Ss Cee 3,691 782 1,756 . 2,538 518 635 1,153 1:1.2 
Te hs civ 32,771 2,534 18,794 21,328 3,721 7,722 11,443 


Of the total number of fawns reported, 32.5% were males and 67.5% were fe- 
males showing that the sex ratio for the group as a whole was 1:2:0. 
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Do They or Don’t They? 


Facts and Fallacies of the Animal Kingdom 











O certain wild creatures do the things 

some people think they do or don’t 
they? Usually they don’t, but only those 
who have carefully observed the different 
forms of wild life, or who have read the 
works of prominent naturalists who have 
studied them, know for sure. It is about 
high time the people living in this modern 
day and age were shorn of their child- 
hood beliefs and told the truth about 
these things. 

I was amazed the other day when a 
good friend of mine, a highly intellectual 
individual, asked me whether it was true 
that there were hoop snakes which took 
their tails in their mouths and rolled 
after people. I was not only amazed but 
concerned, for my friend is a very prom- 
inent man within our community, and I 
hastened to assure him that the only hoop 
snakes I had ever heard of were the 
product of the imagination of those in- 
dividuals who are always seeing pink 
elephants on the ceiling at night. 

But my friends query was no more 
ridiculous than hundreds of others which 
are asked from day to day by equally im- 
portant and intelligent individuals, and 
it is to put such persons on the right 
track that I set forth the facts as I know 
them. 

Since I first mentioned snakes let me 
say that ignorance, mythology and super- 
stition have combined to surround them 
with an atmosphere of dread. As a con- 
sequence there are no other groups of 
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animals concerning which there is so 
much fear and ignorance, and toward 
which there is so much cruelty almost 
uniformly shown in a relentless and un- 
just warfare. Snakes do not sting with 
their tongues. This belief probably arose 
from the Scriptural expression “stingeth 
like an adder.” The tongue is the organ 
of touch, taste and perhaps even hearing 
and smell. Snakes do not charm birds, 
mammals or people. 

The Horned-snake is another myth, and 
although it has formed the basis for 
many newspaper stories it has no truth. 
While there is a snake to which there is 
given the name of “The Horned Snake,” 
it is quite harmless and there is no such 
reptile as the mythological creature with 
a poisoned horn in the end of its tail. 
Snakes do not throw or spit poison. The 
venon of poisonous species is ejected 
through fangs. Of 2,500 known species 
throughout the world 300 are poisonous. 
There are 15 species of rattlesnake in the 
United States. Other poisonous reptiles 
in the United States are the Copperhead, 
Coral and Water Moccasin. 

















Snakes are not slimy, nor are their 
bodies naturally moist, being covered 
with dry scales. One of the easily recog- 
nized differences between Lizards, which 
are Reptiles, and Salamaders, which are 
Amphibians, is that the latter are slimy 
and the former are not. 

Snakes shed their skins two or three 
times a year. They are never blind dur- 
ing dog days as many people believe. 
Most snakes swim expertly. The poison- 
ous snakes such as the copperhead and 
rattler have vertical eye pupils. 

Among the myths must be classed the 
common belief that snakes milk or suck 
cows. This feat is not possible in my 
honest opinion. How common is the ab- 
surd belief that a snake’s tail does not 
die until sundown or until it thunders! 
Snakes do not spring or jump from the 
ground at their victims nor do they strike 
from a truly coiled position. Part of the 
body is coiled but enough of the front is 
kept free to permit the natural zigzag or 
“S” position for striking. 





Some people believe that if you kill a 
snake and turn it over it will bring rain, 
or that the reptile draws its own bead so 
that it is impossible to miss it or shoot 
it anywhere but in the head. Ridiculous! 
Some folks wear snake skins for rheuma- 
tism and stiffness and use their oil for 
consumption or other ills, baldness, (if it 
were only true), and deafness.. The flesh 
is supposed to be good for blood disorders 
and some say a second bite of the same 
snake in the same place will cure or 
counteract the first bite. 

Some snakes are supposed to swallow 
their young for protection, and although 
some reliable people have gone on rec- 
ord as having observed this unique pro- 
tective instinct on the part of the garter 
snake, I think you will find that herpe- 
tologists, for the most part, scoff at the 
idea. Someone will make themselves 
world famous if they observe such an 
incident and have presence of mind 
enough to capture and tie a_ string 
around the head of the snake before the 
young are emitted. 

It is true that some snakes “play pos- 
sum” or feign death. It is also true that 
some poisonous snakes like the rattlers 
and copperheads and most species of 
garter snakes bring forth their young 
alive, whereas others lays eggs which 
are hatched in the sands. Fangs are re- 
placed when broken off or extracted. 
Serpents often eat one another and can 
live a year or more without food. Two- 
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headed snakes are not uncommon. Most 
snakes are beneficial and even the poison- 
ous varieties will not molest human 
beings unless for just cause. 

A serpent literally walks on the ends 
of its ribs, which are jointed to the back- 
bone, and as they extend down over each 
side of the body their ends are in con- 
nection with the ventral plates which 
have projecting edges at their rear mar- 
gins. As these plates hold to the objects 
beneath the animal its body is brought 
forward upon the supporting and mov- 
able ribs. 

Many fictitious stories have also been 
told about mammals, although most 
things said about them are true. How- 
ever, we must not believe that the black 
bear or wild cat makes a habit of attack- 
ing people for they do not. Only when 
cornered or wounded, or in defense of 
their young, will these mammals molest 
human beings. Bears hibernate or sleep 
during the winter months at which time 
the young are born. They gorge them- 
selves before holing up and subsist and 
nourish their cubs on their surplus fat 
until spring when natural food becomes 
available. During some periods of their 
hibernation their life energies are at their 
lowest ebb and border a state of coma. 

Bear cubs are blind and nearly naked 
at birth and weigh only about a pound. 

Both the raccoon and muskrat some- 
times wash their food, after a fashion, 
before eating it. They do not always 
wash it, however, because much of it is 
secured far from water. 

It is a common belief that porcupines 
throw their quills. This is another fal- 
lacy. The spines are not shot-out but 
adhere loosely to the porky’s skin and 
when their barbed points come in contact 
with other material they are easily pulled 
out. Thus there is nothing true about the 
story of the porcupine that rolled beneath 
the apple tree and walked off with a peck 
of apples impaled on its spines. 


It is true that the opossum hangs by its 
prehensile tail and feigns death or “plays 
possum” when. frightened, and that the 
young hang from the mother’s tail as she 
bends it over her back. The opossum is 
the only marsupial mammal on the North 
American continent and like the kangaroo 
of Australia has an external pouch in 
which the young are carried. When born 
baby opossums are so small that a litter 
of 18 may rest securely in a teaspoon. 
Such a whole litter weighs about one- 
fifteenth of an ounce. Two hundred and 
seventy living, breathing, digesting baby 
opossums would weigh one ounce. They 
are less developed than mouse babies and 
do not open their eyes during the seven 
or eight weeks they are in the pouch 
attached to the teats. 

Skunks do not wet their tails and then 
flick the vile smelling fluid off. They are 
equipped with two scent glands, one on 
either side of the tail, and from these 
the “perfume” is ejected. 

All mammals can swim, many of them 
expertly. Some swim only when forced. 
This year large numbers of squirrels 
swam the Delaware River, migrating due 
to food shortage. Reliable individuals, 
well known to the author, reported them 
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on several occasions. They do not con- 
sciously use their tails as sails while 
swimming as sO many suppose. 


It is true that deer and elk shed their 
antlers each year during winter and grow 
a new set before the following fall. 
Game protectors and hunters find many 
of these antlers, usually soon after they 
are dropped. Usually they are eaten by 
mice and other rodents. Fighting bucks 
will sometimes interlock their antlers and 
starve to death. Cases of this sort are 
not uncommon. Deer have been known 
to jump an eight-foot fence with ease 
and some of their leaps have exceeded 
forty feet. 

Black bears climb trees, grizzles do not. 
The so-called cinnamon bear is not a 
distinct species but a color phase of the 
black bear. The black squirrel also is a 
color phase of the gray squirrel. 

The deer has no gall bladder and no 
incisor teeth in the upper jaw. 

It is true that the little wood rat loves 
to torment mankind by stealing objects 
of one sort or another about his cabins 
and lodges in the mountains. Often it 
takes knives, forks, spoons, slippers, tin 
cans, anything in fact, and hides them 
either in some other nook or cranny in 
the cabin or about its nest. 


The flying squirrel does not fly, but it 
does glide or volplane, which is made 
possible by the loose strips of furry mem- 
brane which form both sides from ankle 
to wrist. 

Bats are not carriers of disease para- 
sites or bed bugs although some times 
insects which resemble the bed bug are 
found on their bodies. The common 
house rat often spreads disease. 

The bat does not try to tangle itself in 
people’s hair. This seldom happens and 
when it does it is merely a result of its 
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low flight. Bats are not blind as is often 
intimated by the expression “blind as a 
bat.” 

Beavers do not east fish and therefore 
do not destroy the trout in their dams. 
Instead their dams furnish excellent 
feeding grounds and hatching places for 
fish and for waterfowl. The entrance to 
a beaver house is under water but the 
nest is above water. A beaver cannot 
remain under water more than nine 
minutes. 

That beavers fell trees toward water 
probably is not true save that such trees 
happen to lean toward the water. They 
do not suck air out of logs to make them 
sink, neither do they use their tails as 
trowels or spades in erecting their house 
or dam. The tail is used principally as 
a rudder while swimming, as a prop 
while cutting down trees, or in slapping 
the water as a danger signal. 


Gray foxes often climb trees when hard 
pressed by dogs. 

It is true that some mammals, depend- 
ing upon the life-zone in which they live, 
change their brown coats of summer to 
white ones of winter. In America this 
is true of most weasels and the varying 
hare or snow-shoe rabbit. 

That the groundhog emerges from his 
winter’s sleep on the second of February 
to see if the sun will cast his shadow is 
purely mythical. This myth implies that 
if he does see his shadow there will be 
six weeks more of cold weather, and if 
not, that day will be the beginning of 
warm weather. 

The ways of Mother Nature are truly 
beyond our comprehension. Thus we 
often wonder just why the oppossum is 
so closely related anatomically to the 
Kangaroo although in no manner shaped 
like his Australian cousin, and why the 
little jumping mice, which are in no way 
related to the kangaroo, look so much like 
him and have various of his character- 
istics. 

I could possibly go on forever listing 
these do’s and don’ts but time and space 
is valuable, therefore, I will bring this 
little narrative to a close with a few 
remarks about birds, and about animals 
which have been known to rear other 
animals. 

According to records which are sup- 
posed to be absolutely authentic eagles 
have been known to carry off lambs, baby 
calves and in some instances children. 


The Raven and crow have been taught 
to talk, and the former, particularly, is 
easily tamed. Like the wood rat, it has 
fondness for bright objects which it hides 
in out-of-the-way places. 

The turkey vulture is said to be a car- 
rier of the disease hog cholera but this is 
not true so far as I have been able to 
determine. No creature is worthy of 
more protection than this scavenger 
which rids our countryside of much car- 
rion which humans have neglected to 
bury. 

Some creatures, wild or domestic, often 
foster mother the young of other crea- 
tures. I know about and have photo- 
graphs to illustrate the following cases, 
Cows, goats, and dogs to nurse and raise 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Sports of the Woods and Waters 


HE abundant supply of game in the 

forest and of fish in the waters was 
the supreme good fortune of the pioneer 
and his chief bane. The poorest need 
rarely lack for fresh meat, but the fascin- 
ation of the chase was destructive to hab- 
its of industry. Mechanics deserted their 
trades and many of the lower classes ne- 
glected to provide for their families, fall- 
ing into a savage’s hand-to-mouth way 
of depending on the dog, the gun, the 
trap, and the fishing-line for a living. 
The agriculture of the colonies was low- 
ered in character from the perpetual 
temptation offered by well-stocked 
woods and virgin streams; in North 
Carolina the evil was so great that the 
woods became at length infested by 
hunters who led a half-savage life in 
defiance of law. 





Deer Most Sought For 


Deer were most sought for, and many 
were the ways of making war on them. 
The settlers early learned a favorite In- 
dian method of hunting them. A hunt- 
er inclosed himself in a deer-skin, so as 
to peer out of the breast of a mock stag 
at his game, and, thus disguised, was 
able to get almost into the midst of the 
unsuspecting herd. Sometimes a horse 
was trained to walk gently by his mas- 
ter’s side, shielding the man from sight. 
As the woods were full of horses, the 
deer took no alarm until the rifle had 
brought down its victim. Trees were 
felled to tempt the deer to browse upon 
the tender twigs, while the hunter lay 
in wait behind the boughs. Night-hunt- 
ing was then as now a common method; 
a negro with a flaring torch went before 
the sportsman, who killed the dazed ani- 
mal while it was looking into the light; 
or the hunter floated up to his game in a 
canoe with a blazing fire in the middle 
of it. 

In the Carolinas and the up-country 
of Virginia, deer were run down with 
dogs by sportsmem on harseback; but 
along the coast the frequent bays and 
rivers rendered dogs and horses of no 
avail. The Virginians drove sharp stakes 
where the deer were accustomed to leap 
into a field of peas; on these stakes they 
would find the animals impaled in the 
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morning. The great iron traps set for 
deer in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
were found dangerous to men. A favor- 
ite way of capturing these creatures in 
Pennsylvania, and of ridding the land 
of bears and wolves at the same time, 
was to get up a “drive.” The name and 
the method of procedure resembled the 
“Drift of the forest” in England, by 
which all the animals in waste or com- 
mon ground were brought together and 
their ownership settled. 


Unlawful Methods Banned 


In Pennsylvania a ring of men sur- 
rounded a great tract of country, and 
then in exact order, carefully regulated, 
drew inward toward a center, inclosing 
deer, bears, wolves, turkeys, and other 
game, shooting the animals as they made 
desperate efforts to escape. New Eng- 
land swamps were “beat up” for wolves 
in a similar way. The excitement of 
such a day of slaughter, increasing to 
the very last, may be easily imagined. 
A more common and destructive device 
was that of “fire-hunting.” A band of 
men would set fire to the leaves around 
a circle of five miles or more; this fire, 
running inwards from all sides, drove 
the frightened deer and other game to 
the center, where they were easily 
slaughtered by the hunters outside the 
blazing circle. This mode of hunting 
was at length forbidden in several of the 
colonies, partly because it was danger- 
ous to property, and partly because, as 
wild creatures grew scarce, it became 
desirable to preserve the game from ex- 
termination. The slaughter and waste 
of venison was excessive at the first 
coming of fire-arms. One  planter’s 
household in Maryland was said to have 
had eighty deer in ninety days, and dry 
bread was at length thought preferable 
tc a meat of which everybody was tired. 

The South Carolinans made the deer- 
hunt a prime social pastime. For this 
they gathered regularly at club-houses, 
from which they started the chase, run- 
ning the deer with hounds; the sports- 
men following with tremendous swift- 
ness on horseback, regardless of under- 
brush and more dangerous obstacles. 
Little lads rode pellmell with the rest, 
and boys of ten years could show tro- 
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phies from deer they had killed. Foxes 
were also hunted by men on horseback, 
especially in Virginia and Maryland, 
where the traditions of English country 
gentlemen were preserved. But there 
was little that resembled the English 
sport; the American deer or fox hunter 
endured fatigues and discomforts, and 
exposed himself to perils, never dreamed 
of by an English sportsman of that time, 
whose worst dangers were ditches and 
hedge-rows, and whose stags were cart- 
ed home alive to be chased another day. 
One of the many devices for taking foxes 
in New England was to bait them with 
a sledge-load of heads of cod-fish, the 
hunter shooting them from behind a 
paled fence. One man sometimes killed 
ten in a night. Wolves were caught on 
mackerel hooks, bound together with 








thread, wrapped with wool and dipped 
in tallow. Other colonial methods of 
capturing wolves were by pits lightly 
covered so as to let them fall in; by pens 
of logs slanting inward, open at the top 
and baited within; and by traps and 
spring-guns. 


Many Ingenious Devices Used 


Smaller “vermin,” opossum, raccoons, 
and such like, were hunted then as now 
by small boys, negroes, and mongrel 
dogs. Squirrels were prized above most 
other sorts of game, and were also shot 
as pernicious consumers of the farmers’ 
grains; matches were made _ between 
groups of men, and squirrel scalps were 
counted at night to decide which party 
had won. The wild turkey is the prince 
of all game birds. The colonists hunted 
it not chiefly for sport, but for its deli- 
cious meat; and for taking it then “had 
many pretty devices besides the gun,” 
such as traps that would catch a whole 
flock at once. Fires built at night near 
their roosting-trees so bewildered ‘fhe 
turkeys, that one might shoot at them 
more than once before they would take 
wing. 

The flight of migrating pigeons at cer- 
tain seasons, darkening the very sky 
with their multitude, is a phenomenon 
little known in this generation to peo- 
ple east of the Allegheny mountains; and 
inconceivable to one who has not seen 
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it. But in colonial days such flocks were 
seen all along the coast. Cotton Mather, 
with characteristic fondness for the im- 
probable, suggested to the Royal Society 
that these birds migrated to and fro be- 
tween the earth and a statellite near at 
hand, but invisible. Their abundance 
at certain seasons was a great relief to 
the poor in the more settled regions. 
They were shot down with guns fired into 
the wide flocks without definite aim; they 
were taken in nets, they were beaten off 
their roosts at night by negroes and oth- 
ers with poles, and they were knocked 
down with sticks as they flew low over 
the housetops in Philadelphia. In the 
Boston market they were sometimes sold 
at a rate as low as a cent a dozen. Water- 
fowl in their season were almost as abun- 
dant as the pigeons. 


Pioneers Trained in Use of Firearms 


There were many other beasts and birds 
captured and killed by other devices. But 
these will serve to show what life in all 
but the most densely settled regions was 
—a school, not of industry, but rather of 
happy-go-lucky vagabondage. It was a 
rare school for soldiers. The rustic colo- 
rists were accustomed from boyhood to 
make war on the creatures of the forest 
by cunning, courage, and marksmanship. 
With hardship and woodcraft they were 
familiar, from childhood. A traveler in 
the colonies about 1774 says: “As all the 
country people are brought up to the Use 
of Fire Arms from Mere Children, they in 
general handle a Musket more dextrously 
and with greater ease than almost any 
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other Set of People in the World.” It was 
this training that made them more than 
a match for Indians, and superior to Brit- 
ish veterans in fighting against the French 
in the woods. In the rebellion against 
the imperial power, it was their habitual 
endurance of the fatigues of the march 
and the privations of the camp, with their 
deadly marksmanship that made them so 
formidable. These life-long hunters were 
never raw troops, and in a crisis like that 
which culminated at Bennington and 
Saratoga, the farm-houses poured out 
riflemen and soldiers ready-made by all 
the training of their lives. When beaten 
from towns and forts in the Carolinas, the 
soldiers became partisan rangers, living 
in the recesses of the familiar forests, and 
picking off an English officer with as little 
ruth as they felt in shooting a stag, and 
with much more exultation. 


Pioneer Angling 

It would be tedious, if it were possible, 
to describe the various methods used by 
the colonists for taking fish. Beverley, 
about 1700, mentions “Trolls, Casting 
Nets, Setting Nets, Hand-fishing and 
Angling,” as well as “Spillyards,” which 
last were long lines “staked out in the 
River, and hung with a great many Hooks 
on short strings, fastened to the main 
line, about three or four Foot asunder.” 
Seines were widely used, and seem to 
have been also known as sieves or “sives” 
in some places. Weirs were in use, and 
these were rather an improvement on 
Indian devices than an introduction of 
the English “hedges.” 

New Englanders went in multitudes, as 
the Indians before them had been wont 
to do, to the falls of the rivers to inter- 
cept the ascending shad and salmon. The 
vast crowds of men gathered at the fish- 
ing season made a sort of merry-meeting, 
and there was much drunkenness and 
reveling. From these assemblages men 
went away with their horses laden with 
fish. Shad were too plentiful and incred- 
ible stories are told of three thousand 
taken at a haul; they sold for from one 
to two cents apiece of our present money, 
and were held so cheap that the salmon 
were sometimes picked out of a net and 
the shad rejected. Well-to-do people 
only ate shad on the sly, lest they should 
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be suspected of not having a good supply 
of pork. 


Spearing Fish 

The colonists may have brought the art 
of spearing fish “with a harping iron or 
gigg” from the mother country, where in 
some places trout were thus taken by 
torchlight, but it is more likely that in 
this they took lessons from the expert 
savages. The Virginians and Maryland- 
ers had a method all their own; riding 
their horses into the water. on the shoal 
beaches of their rivers, they speared fish 
torch in hand, much as a Centaur might 
have done. Hardly less picturesque were 
the Connecticut River fishermen when 
they waded into the water holding a 
flaring torch of birch-bark, while they 
caught lampreys by seizing them in their 
mittened hand. 

Notwithstanding all the wholesale ways 
of fishing which were practiced without 
remorse and with small hinderance from 
the Jaws, one catches now and then a 
glimpse of a quiet angler of the true 
Izaak Walton breed. Such was the Vir- 
ginia historian Beverley, who gently in- 
timates rather than boasts of his success 
in saying: “I have set in the shade at the 
Heads of the Rivers Angling, and spent 
as much time in taking the Fish off the 
Hook as in waiting for their taking it.” 
In the same restful tone the colonial his- 
torian of New York digresses to let us 
know that the long, lazy summer voyage 
by sloop from New York to Albany was 
“exceedingly diverting to such as are 
fond of angling.” 





OBSOLETE DEER RIFLES 


By LEE Capy, WRIGHTs, Pa. 


N LOOKING over back issues of the 

GaME News I noticed an article in the 
April, 1985 number, “Do You Shoot or Half 
Shoot Your Game?’ This was written by 
J. R. Mattern. He calls the 45-70, the 38-55, 
the 32-40, the 44-40, and the 38-40 cartridges 
obsolete and game wasters, while he says 
the 30-30 and the 30-06 are excellent. I will 
agree that the .44 and .88 are much too 
light for deer, but the former three “ob- 
solete rifles” are splendid for deer. I have 
shot nine deer myself and this fall saw deer 
shot with all kinds of rifles, and will say 
that my choice would be the 38-55, with long 
barrel preferred. 


If a novice at deer hunting had been in 


my place this fall, he would probably have 
lost the deer. It was nearly dark when I 


saw a buck at a distance of about 40 yards. 
I made one shot with a 30-06 Springfield, 
using 180 grain expanding cartridges. The 
deer didn’t fall, but whirled and ran in the 
opposite direction. Upon examining the 
place, I found no blood, hair or other signs 
that I had hit him. Following the tracks, 
however, I found a place where he had 
fallen, but still there was no blood. I fol- 
lowed the tracks over a small bench and 
saw him jump out ahead of me. He ran 
straight away and I made a second shot. 
This shot struck him on top of the hips 
and downed him. I found the first bullet had 
hit ahead of the hips and low down. It 
had not gone through and he had not bled. 
Most anyone who was new at hunting would 
have called it a miss, and thus lost his 
buck. 

If I had been using a 38-55 or a 45-70, 
with both of which I’ve had a great deal of 


experience, the bullet would, no doubt, have 
gone through, leaving a plain trail of blood 
to follow if it had not downed him. On 
bare ground a blood trail is most essential. 
As to these obsolete rifles not having range 
enough, I never thought it necessary. One 
cannot see horns on a deer much over 75 
yards and couldn’t hit him farther than that 
anyway through the thick second growth 
timber of the deer sections of Pennsylvania. 
Hither of these two rifles with smokeless 
powder are good up to and including 150 
yards, which is plenty far enough through 
brush. 

I would like to have someone try a long- 
barreled 32-40, using soft point bullets and 
smokeless powder against a 30-30 and let 
me know the result. One can’t tell by read- 
ing the ballistics of these two shells. I 
have made much cleaner kills with a 32-40 
than with the 30-30. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


OFFICERS OF DIVISION C 





Left to Right: R. E. Latimer, Game Protector, Sullivan Co.; L. H. Wood, G. P., Tioga Co.; 
F. F. Crosby, G. P., Lycoming Co.; Fred'Fisher, G. P., Union Co.; J. B. Ross, Div. Supervisor, 
Div. C.; E. S. Cranmer, G. P., Bradford Co.;:B. P. Yeager, G. P., Montour and Northumberland 


Cos.; M. L. Hagenbuch, T.G.P., Lycoming Co.; 


Cc. F. Walker, T.G.P., Snyder Co. Second 


Row: O. M. Pinkerton, T.G.P., Lycoming Co.; H. E. Baker, Ref. Keeper, Tioga Co.; L. H. Estep, 
Ref. Keeper, Columbia Co.; C. H. Shannon, Ref. Keeper, Union Co.; E. W. Carpenter, Ref. 
Keeper, Sullivan Co.; W. G. Zellers, Ref. ‘Keeper, Bradford Co.; J. C. Newcomer, Ref. Keeper 
Lycoming Co.; L. Gleason, T.G.P., Lycoming Co.; R. C. Case, T.G.P., Bradford Co.; G. W. 


Koehler, Ref. Keeper, Lycoming Co. 


TWO HUNTERS LOSE PERMITS 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


The Game Commission, following hear- 
ings recently in the Court House at Wil- 
liamsport, revoked the hunting licenses 
of Basil Richardson, of Cedar Run, and 
Paul Weaver, of Jersey Shore for negli- 
gence and carelessness in the handling of 
firearms while hunting. The Commission 
cited the two Lycoming County men for 
five-year revocations of their hunting 
licenses. 


SPECIAL LICENSES 


The following special licenses have 
been issued from June 1, 1935 to May 
31, 1936: 


I si otha a inl pails s sie wy's 229 
Tg TTT Tee 74 
Merrett readers .............. 1 
IE, SdtR), Ss bbc b's bees 383 
ate nde th bv ek ads 16 
Fur Dealer’s ($5.00) .......... 202 
Fur Dealer’s ($10.00) ........ 290 
Fur Dealer’s ($50.00) ......... 15 
ee EE a 49 
ME 2 ii cbwaeecceenes 23 


The total revenue received from the 
above special licenses was $11,106.00. 


DEER DAMAGE 
Sixty-five deer were killed during June 
for damaging crops and truck patches of 
landowners. 


The Game Commission recently ob- 
tained the services of Professor H. M. 
Wight of the University of Michigan in 
an advisory capacity. Professor Wight 
has specialized for many years in farm- 
game programs and will assist the Game 
Commission in this capacity for the next 
month or two. 


MANY BEAVERS 


During the two week’s open season, a 
total of 461 beaver were taken on Alle- 
gheny National Forest, or approximately 
20% of the total number trapped within 
the State. Only a few of the total num- 
ber of beaver trapped were weighed. 63 
pounds was the largest and 43 pounds 
the average weight. The average price 
received for the pelts ran close to $9.00. 
Kits and damaged skins brought $3.00 to 
$4.00, while some of the larger skins 
brought as high at $18.00. All of the pelts 
examined were prime. 


NEW TECHNICIANS EMPLOYED 


During the past few months a game 
land technician and a land acquisition as- 
sistant were added to the staff of the 
Bureau of Refuges and Lands. They are 
John B. Sedam of Williamsport, and Ar- 
thur W. Rossiter of Phoenixville. These 
men will assist in the Commission’s farm- 
game program. 


TITLE SECURED FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL STATE GAME LAND 
ACREAGE 


The aggregate area of State Game 
Lands was recently increased to 507,406.4 
acres by the conveyance to the Common- 
wealth of thirteen tracts comprising 3,- 
927.4 acres. These tracts had been ap- 
proved for purchase by the Board during 
the past year. The boundary lines of all 
tracts were surveyed and titles examined 
under the direction of the Game Commis- 
sion. Titles having been found satisfac- 
tory to the Department of Justice, they 
were conveyed in the customary manner. 
The location, acreage and name of the 
grantor for each of the various tracts fol- 
lows: 

Crawford County. Five tracts were 
added to State Game Lands Number 69, 
bringing the total area of those lands to 
2,505.5 acres. 


Flossie Grove 29.9 acres 
Sylva Lupher > iw 
Grant Harvey 69.3 ” 
County Commissioners Ue as 


Della M. Sanderson and Ermine 


S. Maryott i 


275.7 acres 
Fulton County. One tract was added 
to State Game Lands Number 49, bring- 
ing the total area to 3,314.1 acres. 
Ellen Lee Creek 7.7 acres 
Huntingdon County. One tract became 
part of State Game Lands Number 73, 
bringing the total area of those lands 
stretched out along Tussey Mountain to 
14,977 acres. 
Vera M. Beyer 1,033.4 acres 
Huntingdon County. Two tracts were 
added to State Game Lands Number 81, 
in Springfield Township, which now con- 
tain 2,054.4 acres. 
Harbison Walker Refractories 
Company 
J. L. Kling 


1,173 acres 
263.6 ” 





1,436.6 acres 
Somerset County. One tract was added 
to State Game Lands Number 111, in 
Lower Turkeyfoot Township. 
J. B. Davis & Sons 91.3 acres 
Huntingdon County. The purchase of 
two tracts brought State Game Lands 
Number 121 into existence in Tod and 
Wood Townships. 





Roy R. Mull 289.2 acres 
County Commissioners 1549 ” 
444.1 acres 


Crawford County. State Game Lands 
Number 122 came into existence by the 
purchase of one tract in Steuben and 
Troy Townships. 

A. L. Caflisch & Sons’ Lumber 
Company 638.6 acres 


PROSECUTIONS 


Game Protectors prosecuted 68 cases 
during June, and $713.00 in penalties 
were deposited to the Game Fund. 
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BOARD ACTS ON LAND OFFERS 


At the regular meeting of the Board 
held July 2, 1936 options for a total of 
39,235.9 acres of land were considered, 
of which 13,607.5 acres, comprising 16 
tracts, were approved for purchase. A 
counter offer was made for another tract, 
containing 5,000 acres, which will be 
placed under contract for purchase if 
the owner agrees to accept the Board’s 
conditions. Offers for 8 tracts aggregat- 
ing 5,418.8 acres were rejected, and ac- 
tion on 20 offers comprising 15,209.6 
acres was postponed. 

The tracts approved for purchase, ex- 
cepting the counter offer, are as follows: 
TIOGA COUNTY, Tioga Township: 

1,211 acres offered by Lenna M. Gibson 
& Sarah E. Van Ness. 

550 acres offered by Fred W. Loveless. 

401.5 acres offered by the Elmer K. 
Snell Estate. 

88 acres offered by Cedil and Robert 
Giles. 

Woodland and old farms in good deer, 
grouse and rabbit territory. 

Near State Game Lands No. 37. 
CRAWFORD COUNTY, Sparta Township: 

100 acres offered by Mrs. Katherine 
Streich. 

148 acres offered by the Crawford 
County Commissioners. 

Two old farms with a small proportion 
of woods. 

BEDFORD COUNTY, Cumberland Valley, 

Harrison & Londonderry Townships: 

1,645 acres offered by the Bedford 
Lumber Company. 

881 acres offered by Arthur P. Baugh, 
et al., Trustees. 

Near State Game Lands No. 48 in tur- 
key territory. All woodland. 

FAYETTE COUNTY, Georges Township: 
1,500 acres offered by the Carnegie 

Land Corporation. 

All woodland. 

FAYETTE COUNTY, Dunbar Township: 
100 acres offered by Samuel and Mary 
Bryner. 

A clearing which constituted an in- 
terior holding within State Game Lands 
No. 51, and therefore a very desirable 
acquisition. 

LACKAWANNA COUNTY, Lehigh 

Township: 

230 acres offered by Charles F. Wagner. 

Adjoins other lands now under contract 
for purchase in good game territory. 
LUZERNE COUNTY, Ross, Lake & Fair- 

mount Townships: 

3,217 acres offered by Arthur L. Stull 
& Company. 

1,669 acres offered by Arthur L. & Al- 
bert A. Stull. 

Woodland between Bowman’s Creek 
and State Game Lands No. 57. Both 
tracts will become a part of No. 57 lands 
when conveyed. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY, Colley Township: 
1,133 acres offered by the George D. 

Jackson Estate. 

Woodland connecting several segments 
of State Game Lands No. 66. 

CENTRE COUNTY, Burnside Township: 
434 acres offered by Joseph J. Rhoads, 

R. J. Kelley and Bertha C. Taylor. 

This land is good turkey territory, ad- 
joins State Game Lands No. 100, and will 
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become a part thereof when title is ob- 
tained. 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY, Springfield 
Township: 

300 acres offered by the Altoona Prop- 
erties, Incorporated. 

Woodland connecting several segments 
of State Game Lands No. 81. 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA. 
TION HOLDS 30TH 
CONVENTION 


The International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners will hold its ‘Thirtieth 
Convention at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. The American Fisheries So- 
ciety will hold its annual meeting 
immediately following the Interna- 
tional meeting, on the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th of September. There will be 
the usual joint banquet. 


The Convention headquarters for 


both meetings will be the Pantlind 
Hotel. 











WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


“The position of a Game Commissioner 
is a thankless one at the very best, and 
there is always more criticism than praise 
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connected. with the job; but let me take 
this opportunity to compliment you on 
the action you have taken regarding the 
opening hour of the first day of the small 
game season. In a conversation last fall 
with the local protector, Leslie Wood, 
this matter was brought up, and we 
agreed that it would be a fine thing if 
this step was taken, not only from the 
standpoint of reducing accidents, but that 
it would save the slaughter of many fe- 
male pheasants, which were shot before 
daylight by hunters much too eager to 
fill their bag. It came to my ears of one 
party that last year killed six hens the 
first morning before it was light enough 
to distinguish the male from the female, 
and by hunters of the class who shoot 
at anything moving and then investigate 
to see what they hit. 

“There is another thing I also hope 
to see incorporated in the rulings: the 
use of retrieving dogs, or dogs of some 
kind that will locate fallen game. Two 
years ago I ran across four fellows who 
informed me that they had knocked down 
six male ringnecks, but were unable to 
find them afterwards. Fortunately I was 
able to locate four of these birds for them, 
but the other two I could not find. The 
use of a dog in this party would have 
saved this unnecessary loss of game. 
Again let me compliment you on this 
year’s ruling.”—D. L. Williams, Mans- 
field, Pa. 

(Continued on page 16) 





The Game Commission’s campaign to keep people from 
picking up “lost” fawns and other young animals suc- 
ceeded admirably this year and only a very few cases 
were reported. Last year a great many were carried off. 
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Apple leaves, while they last, are good forage for captivity reared grouse 


APPRECIATION 


The Game Commission and the sports- 
men appreciate very much the coopera- 
tion of J. Hansell French, Secretary of 
Agriculture, for the energetic program he 
carried on in an effort to get farmers to 
protect nesting game birds by universal 
use of the flushing bar on mowing and 
harvesting machines. 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 
(From page 15) 

“T have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the article in your magazine and 
the other information about your train- 
ing school for field workers. It is my 
belief that this is a tremendous step in 
the right direction in providing trained 
personnel to handle our wildlife prob- 
lems, and Pennsylvania is to be con- 
gratulated on such a forward-looking 
program.”—Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief, 
Biological Survey. 

“TI have read the several articles ‘ear 
marked’ by you and appreciate the no- 
tations. Your push in this direction is 
very timely and viewed with much in- 
terest by many sportsmen in these parts. 
Seth here is what has been happening. 
After you left Pennsylvania many of us 
saw what was going on inside the Com- 
mission but instead of making useless 
ado about it, we began a program of our 
own. We leased hunting privilege rights 
from various landowners, stocked the 
areas and carried on a system of feeding 
and protection in vermin control. The 
landowners found it worthwhile to co- 
operate in posting their land and destroy- 
ing vermin. The members of our group 
were having good results but a rather 
selfish enjoyment. The idea was not par- 
ticularly unifying nor favorably received 
among the general class of sportsmen. 

“Probably the worst feature in reaction 
was a wider spread of ‘trespass’ notices 


in the best hunting areas. The extra pre- 
miums and more game for the landlord 
gradually crowded out the less favored 
hunter in favor of selective hunting pri- 
vileges. 

“Now as I see it, your plan will be 
more liberal and fair for the average 
hunter. I do not wish to seem dictatorial 
but I believe it would be worthwhile to 
let it out that after the small reserves 
have been established in the heavily 
populated districts, the lesser populated 
districts will enjoy the same advantages. 
Up until a certain point of game load 
in the south-eastern counties, the outly- 
ing districts will be carrying a heavy 
annual sportsmen population.”—Tom 
Shambach, Middleburg. 


GOSHAWK KILLS MANY 


GROUSE 


Wm. J. Carpenter, District Game Pro- 
tector of Forest County, tells the fol- 
lowing story about a family of goshawks 
which he observed on May 8 while pa- 
trolling the Fork Run section of Kings- 
ley Township, Forest County, in company 
with Traveling Game Protector Rodney 
P. Schmid, B. C. Park, in Charge of Wild- 
life in the Allegheny National Forest and 
Forest Ranger John Pierce. 

While working along an old trail the 
men discovered a small pole on which 
were some fresh claw marks. On the 
ground beneath the pole were the bones 
of one gray rabbit and three grouse. 

They sensed immediately that a hawk 
had been at work and upon investigat- 
ing, observed an adult female goshawk 
fly from a large pine tree. Her nest, 
which was found later, contained one 
egg and one fledgling. 

They visited the nest a week later, at 
which time the other egg had hatched. 
On this trip they found the breast bones 
of 12 more grouse and four days later, 





AUGUST 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BOUN- 
TIES ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS 
ANIMALS FOR THE PERIOD 
OF JUNE, 1936 











Gray Wea- 








é Wild 
Counties Cat Fox sels Amount 
ee  sewewreees eax 0 0 5 2: 
Allegheny .......... 0 8 is ye 
Armstrong. ........... 0 0 53 53.00 
SE eee 0 0 22 22.00 
oe aie aaah 0 1 53 57.00 
ee 0 0 116 116.00 
a Nes ae aaa 0 0 44 44.00 
Bradford ........... 0 1 41 45.00 
oie 0 0 49 49.00 
| Tai pata sett 0 2 64 72.00 
ee 83... 0 3 55 67.00 
ER 5h Gib huisa- 0 0 5 5.00 
MR? occ Ls . o 5, 0 2 11 19.00 
aaah 0 2 58 66.00 
GRRE... ...00s0s 000 0 0 71 71.00 
ins sscewas's « 6% 0 0 41 41.00 
Clearfield ........... 0 1 43 47.00 
Re 40 co. 53 0 3 17 29.00 
Columbia ............ 0 0 46 46.00 
Crawford ............ 0 0 55 55.00 
Cumberland ......... 0 0 49 49.00 
| (aa 0 0 39 39.00 
ON 0 0 4 4.00 
a eoReatenaegety 0 1 15 19.00 
NT lacie eta et, 0 0 30 30.00 
OSE a 0 1 28 32.00 
heheh naetaeaiacaaans 0 0 4 4.00 
Franklin ............ 0 0 40 40.00 
RE ee ce 0 0 12 12.00 
een pale 0 1 8 12.00 
Huntingdon ......... 0 1 35 39.00 
edo ac sess 0 1 38 42.00 
WINS oucscscaacec 0 2 22 30.00 
Re re Ss 0 2 15 23.00 
Lackawanna ......... 0 8 15 27.00 
Lancaster ........... 0 4 106 122.00 
SE eee 0 3 42 54.00 
OS ae 0 0 16 16.00 
ea dee aanaet 0 0 44 44.00 
Ea 0 2 47 55.00 
Lycoming ........... 0 7 26 54.00 
McKean Peete IMG, 0 1 24 28.00 
| EA ae 0 0 23 \ 
erences 0 3 13 ree 
EEE ns Swed 0 ins55.0 0 1 11 15.00 
Montgomery ......... 0 1 57 61.00 
ae 0 0 20 20.00 
Northampton ........ 0 0 39 39.00 
Northumberland re 0 0 29 29.00 
RE are 0 4 
Philadelphia ........ 0 0 rf 11-00 
thy onl anaes 0 1 9 13.00 
—7eeQeeuagatas 0 0 8 8.00 
Schuylkill ........... 0 0 62 62.00 
a a TTT 0 0 13 13.00 
a 0 7 64 92.00 
gia aia oe ows, 0 0 6 6.00 
Susquehanna ........ 0 1 17 21.00 
i ae rata 0 0 28 28.00 
EE oe eG res sk ye 0 0 17 17.00 
PSS Sax ewes oaaas 0 0 20 20.00 
IE Sis Sao wie Kiet 0 0 13 13.00 
WEERIRSOON occ ccces 0 1 36 40.00 
a. OS 1 4 13 44.00 
Westmoreland ....... 0 0 83 83.00 
ae 0 1 13 17.00 
WE Fi cies cvesives 0 0 64 64.00 
SS or ee 1 71 2,188 $2,487.00 


Claims for the month—1,248. 





when they called again, both adult birds 
were in the nest. The male viciously 
attacked and was shot, flying over a 
quarter of a mile with a .22 calibre bullet 
through his body. 

During the confusion which ensued, 
Mr. Carpenter claims that the female 
returned and removed one of the young 
from the nest, and when he climbed the 
tree, he found only one bird, which he 
took along. 

On this trip he found the breast bones 
of 8 more grouse and the bones and fur 
of a rabbit, a chipmunk and a fox 
squirrel. 


In West Chester, Pa., a cat has adopted 
three baby ducks though she has a litter 
of four kittens of her own. At night the 
ducklings snuggle up against the cat and 
peacefully sleep with the kittens. 






































BIRD LORE 


Photos by 
Miss Esther Heacock 
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Upper left: Great-crested Flycatcher 
at nest box. 


Upper right: Robin at nest. 


Center: Song Sparrow at basket 
of seeds. 





ee, 2a 


Below: Towhee at food 


shelf. 








The new grouse 

brooder house 

at the Fisher 
Farm. 






Covered field at 

Loyalsock Farm 

with heavy 

cover A young Loyalsock 
growth. 























Driving young Ringnecks 
into brooder house for 
clipping — Fisher 
Farm. 





Clipping the wings 
Ringnecks. Fish 

















Young turkeys at 
Juniata Farm. 


The dusting box— 
a favorite place 
for young 
Loyalsock grouse. grouse. 
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-arms in Pictures 














Young wild turkeys 
at the Juniata 
Turkey Farm. 





the wings of young 
ecks. Fisher Farm. 











HE time of year when young animals 


are more apparent. The two young 
birds are pie-billed grebe in foreground 
and coot in the background. The fear- 
some owl isa young barn or monkey face. 
The bear and the skunk are both young 
animals, but the wildcat is an adult. 
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RCBH-1-574M-6-36 
1936 Pennsylvania 


Resident Hunter’s 
License 


FEE $2.00 


Name 





Street or R. F. D. 











City 0 (eketins on 6 exeimme onp 
Occupation: Age: 
Color of Color of 

ON eee ee cos BUCA QBIRS occcermcssercecncenss sno 


Identification by: 


Auto Driver's Tax 
License Receipt 


If foreign born—No, on 
Naturalization Papers 


Oiher Reliable 
Identification * 





Issued | 








County Treasurer PAN, 
GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1937 


This License is not Transferable. Avoid Fine. Sign and Carry 
License while Hunting and Display Tag on Middle of Back. 














(License is not legal until signed here “in Ink by owner) seats 





Attach Federal Duck Stamp (Paste Edge) befere hunting waterfowl 
(Over) 


1936 Pennsylvania 
Resident Game 


Killed Report 


I certify that the report below is 2 complete record of all birds and 
animals killed by me since September 1, 1936, 








Name “- 
Street or R. F. D. City 
NO. KIND NO. KIND 
smnmen Rabbits, Cottontail Shore-Birds (State 
Species) 
Raccoons Wild Geese 
aa Squirrels (State Species) Wild Ducks 
Wild Turkey Blackbirds 
.. Ruffed Grouse (Common- . vue Woodcock 
ly called pheasant) 
on Ringneck Pheasants . Stray House Cats 
Quail, Bobwhite Other Predators 








ee. a ee ee | 
OG Gi seiicineteninite County 

DI wincitinnnin BR | | 
Killed in 


. sesuins ean sineniesniinisinanns sthesbieniaiadintatiiianiamniicmmiattststicea: ER 
Please Mail This Report (which is required by law) 
Promptly After the Season Closes, 











(Qver) 
1936 Pennsylvania 
Resident Large 
Game Tag 
This ae was killed at ie 
ee Oe .. TWp. 
in County 

Name 


Address 


Examined and Approved 


1936 Pennsylvania _ } 
Resident Large PACOUOR: BIOS: | nn< cscuseeiinanuinniniin 
Game Tag Stub en nn pee 


Deer 





, AM, 
Bear a soy M, on Te NT 
ee a County 
by encectnaiinieoiemen id 
Name 


77 7 leans paenntinigueiianneiinnine 
Tetal points on antlers 2... — 

Approximate weight . pmenmnmnnannnnn DOG (leg Dscesed) 
gt 


meInspecting Officer 








PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws 


YOUR LARGE GAME TAG 


Please attach this Large Game Tag immediately 
upon killing your deer or bear. If you kill both, 
make a duplicate on cardboard giving the same 
information, and attach it to your second animal. 

Complete the information, preferably printed, on 
both parts of the tag, but do not detach the stub, 

If stub is not collected by an inspecting officer, 
please mail entire tag within five days after the 
season closes to the Board of Game Commissioners, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


General Instructions 


Your license has been issued in three compact 
parts. Fold on the marked lines and carry on your 
person at all times while hunting. 

Please mail the Game Killed Report immediately 
after the close of the hunting season. By using the 
Large Game Tag as directed and reporting the com- 
plete kill of game, you will aid your Commission 
to provide better hunting for all. Your coopera- 
tion will eliminate the necessity for drastic regula- 
tions to obtain an accurate check on the annual 
game kill, 


BOARD OF GAME COMMISSIONERS 


< 


4 
G 





HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANI 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT No. 226, Sec. 510 P.L. & R., Harrisburg, Pa. 








BOARD OF GAME COMMISSIONERS 
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1936 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted. The 
small game and trapping seasons, except waterfowl, begin at 9 A. M. 
on first day, Write Gume Commission for Beaver trapping regulations, 
UPLAND GAME (Smuil came BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
possession limit 2 days’ bax) Day Benson 
1 





OWild Turkey .cccccccccseeees 1 seoce 
Ringneck Vheasants, males only 2 ..... 8 
Ruffed Grouse ...ceeeescececcee | ee 8 
Bobwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, 

Valley Quail, (combined kinds) 4 ,.... 20 Nov. 6—Nov. 26 
Blackbirds ....cccccccccccessees Unlimited 
Nuabbits, Cottontail ......+-- » & cesee 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox, 

(combined kinds) .....eeeeeees 6 ..eee 20 
Squirrels, Red ..ccceeesseeeeere Unlimited Nov. G—Aug. 15, 1937 
Raccoons, all countics by indi- 

vidual or hunting party ...... 2 esse 10 Nov. 6—Dec. 31 
Tear, over one year old by indi- 

vidual or hunting party ...... 1 cece. 1 Nov. 23—Nov. 26 
Deer, male with ey or more . 3 

points to one antler .....+-+-+ L sesee Diol . 12 
Deer, male as above, by huntine Dec. 1—Dee 

OEP. ncnccccrgceseoccess 6} raven 3 
NU OPEN SEASON—Llares (Snowshoe or Varying). Reeves Pheasants, 
Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Elk, Antlerless Deer, and Cub Bears, 
MIGRATORY GAME (l’ossession limit one day's baz) 
Ralls, except Sora cecesesseress 15 Unlimited 
BORA .cscccccccevccececcccceeees 25 Unlimited Sept. 1—Nov. 30 
Gallinules ..cecceeeeceee -15 Unlimited 
WOOdCOCK op cecccceceeeeeeeeeens 4 ness 20 Oct. 15—Nov. 14 
Snipe, Wilson or Jack ...- ASSES a3 Unlimited 
Wild Ducks (Some species closed) 10 ....+ : 5 
Wild Geese (Brant closed) sso © secew 30 Nov. 1—Nov. 30 
Coots or Mudheus ......ceeeeree, 15 Unlimited 
(Ask the Game Commission for additional Federal regulations) 
FUR-BEARERS (Traps not to be set before 9 A. M. the first day) 
Minks, Opossunis, Skunks .....- Unlimited Nov. 6—Feb. 28, 1937 
Muskrats, (by trapping only) .. Unlimited Dec, 1—Mar. 15. 1937 
Keavers, (by trapping only) .... 3... - Mar. 1—Mar. 15, 1937 


‘O OPEN SEASON—Otters 
gy 1 ome season’ on Turkeys in Berks, Bradford, Bucks, 
Cameron, Carbon, Clarion, Clearfield, Dauphin, Elk, Fayette, Forest, 
Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Lycoming, Monroe, 
Northampton, Pike, Potter, Schuylkill, Tioga, Warren, Wayne, 
Syoming and York Counties. 
Wit is unlawful to hunt any game on Sunday, On the first day the 
season for all small game and fur-bearers opens at 9 A. M. Thereafter 
during the open season upland game hunting is legal from one-ha'f 
hour before sunrise to one-half hour after sunset, except that wild 
turkeys and ruffed grouse may be hunted only between sunrise and 
sunset, and raccoons may be hunted only between one hour before 
sunset and one hour after sunrise of the dav following. unless taken 
in traps. Migratory gume birds may be hunted only between 7 A. M. 
and 4 P. M. 
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THE 1936 LICENSE 


An entirely new and much improved 
form of Hunters’ License will be issued 
to Pennsylvania’s nimrods this year, an- 
nounced the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission recently. Per facsimile, without 
license numbers, reproduced on this 
page in reduced size. 

The licenses will be on tough card- 
board, in three parts, folded twice, so 
as to form a convenient three-ply broch- 
ure. It is of a size which can easily be 
carried in the coat or in a holder under 
the tag on the middle of the back. The 
hunting seasons and bag limits will be 
printed on the license so no one may 
violate the law through ignorance. 


Identification will now be necessary be- 
fore receiving a 1936 hunter’s license, 
Game Officials advise, pointing out that 
this new requirement was added in order 
to tighten up on those individuals who 
illegally secured licenses for themselves 
and others in the past. The identifica- 
tion, as approved by the Game Commis- 
sion and the Department of Revenue, in- 
cludes either an automobile drivers li- 
cense card, a tax receipt, or other fool- 
proof identification. Another space on 
the license requires the recording of 
naturalization paper numbers of foreign- 
born residents. 





Another new feature of the license this 
year, which will have the approval of all 
big game hunters, is a large game tag in 
two sections, one of which will be de- 
tached by the game official examining the 
deer or bear killed. This will materially 
expedite inspection in the field. 





The report of game killed has also been 
improved to secure more specific in- 
formation on the sex and weight of 
bears taken, and the sex, points, and 
weight of deer taken. The reverse side 
of this part of the license contains a self- 
addressed business reply card for the 
convenience of the hunter in submitting 
his game kill report promptly after the 
close of the season, a boon to all license 
holders. 





All of these features will enable the 
hunter more intelligently to apply for his 
license and subsequently to report the 
animals taken under it. At the same 
time it will enable the Game Commis- 
sion to keep a more accurate check on the 
licensees and to handle its work more 
efficiently. 





The Resident and Special Issue Licenses 
will have green backgrounds with yellow 
numerals; the Non-resident Licenses, 
yellow backgrounds with black numerals; 
and the Alien Non-resident Licenses, 
light blue backgrounds with dark blue 
numerals. 
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Panorama of annual field day of Lycoming County consolidated 
sportsmen’s clubs 


WITH THE CLUBS 


The Blawnox Sportsmen’s Club had a 
rifle shoot recently after which the stew- 
ard, George Walzer, served broiled Rattle 
Snakes. Some of the members refused to 
eat, but when they saw the others eating 
them and not falling dead they also tried 
and all enjoyed the Snakes and refresh- 
ments. There are no reports of Snake 
fatalities to date. 


The Tyrone Sportsmen’s Association 
held its second annual outing at the 
Evergreen Hunting Club grounds in 
Spruce Creek Valley on July 9, at which 
time action was taken on a proposed site 
for a new association club house. 


The Columbia Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation was successful in hatching and 
rearing 167 ringneck pheasant chicks 
from an allotment of 300 eggs furnished 
by the Game Commission. They also 
reared 500 chicks sent them from the 
State Game Farms. The birds, which are 
now about ten weeks old, are in splen- 
did physical condition and will eventu- 
ally be released in depleted areas in Lan- 
caster County. 


At a recent meeting of the Kishaco- 
quillas Valley Sportsmen’s Association 
Walter B. Wilson of Lake Park, Lewis- 
town, was elected President, Roger Swei- 
gart of Belleville, treasurer and J. F. 
Morgan of Lewistown, Secretary. This 
club has been one of the most active in 
Mifflin County. Among other things they 
recently launched several vermin con- 
tests. 


The York County Gun Club is prepar- 
ing for a big celebration on Columbus 
Day, October 12. Field Captain D. Everett 
Moore, York, Pa., has announced a very 
pleasing program of sports. There will 
be archery, rifle and pistol events, skeet 
and straight trap shooting, fly and bait 
casting. The team trap shooting events 
for the championship of York County and 
other contests will attract many sports- 
men. Programs are now being prepared. 


The Shenango Valley Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation had a splendid attendance at the 
fourth Annual Picnic held at Todds 
Grove. Game Protector Frank L. Coen, 
and Lecturers Randolph Thompson and 
Chauncey Logue, represented the Game 
Commission. 


The Ashland Fish and Game Protective 
Association is one of the most active 
sportsmen’s clubs in Schuylkill County. 
It started in November, 1935, and to date 
has over 150 members. 


Schuylkill County hunters and fisher- 
men held an all-day conclave at Milen 
Park, near St. Clair recently at which sev- 
eral hundred sportsmen gathered. Dele- 
gates representing sixty clubs in that 
county were on hand. Dr. C. A. Mortimer, 
secretary of the Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, urged the groups to become 
affiliated with the Federation. Other 
speakers were “Uncle Dan” Schable, State 
Fish Commissioner, Norman M. Wood and 
Chauncey Logue of the Game Commis- 
sion, and Foster Robinson, well known 
local sportsman. 


AUGUST 


HERE AN 


LYCOMING SPORTSMEN HOLD 
GALA OUTING 


Over twenty-five hundred sportsmen 
from north central Pennsylvania attended 
the annual picnic of the Consolidated 
Sportsmen’s Association of Lycoming 
County, at Shore Acres, along the pic- 
turesque Loyalsock Creek, on July 29, 
and took part in a wide variety of enter- 
tainment and contests lasting the entire 
day. 

Committees outdid themselves in con- 
tributing amusement and prizes. The 
sporting events included Class A, B, and 
C Trap Shooting, and a special wild cat 
trap contest. There were also large and 
small bore rifle shooting, pistol shooting, 
bait and fly casting, archery, quoits, and 
running deer target. 

A rodeo demonstration by the Penn- 
sylvania State Police provided thrills for 
the spectators, and a “German” band pro- 
vided the laughs. 

O. M. Deibler, Fish Commissioner, H. S. 
Stackhouse, his chief lieutenant, Game 
Commissioners, Wm. G. Fluke and Sam- 
uel S. Castner, Seth Gordon, Game Secre- 
tary, and Judd Turner, his assistant, and 
many other administrative and field offi- 
cers of both departments attended the 
picnic as guests of the Association. 

Commissioner Castner and former 
Commissioner J. August Beck, played a 
big part in the program of the day. 





The Montgomery Federation of Sports- 
men’s groups recently celebrated their 
first anniversary. Among those attending 
were Professor H. M. Wight, Wildlife Ad- 
visor for the Game Commission; Richard 
Gerstell, Chief, Division of Game Re- 
search and Distribution; Ambrose Ger- 
hart, Game Protector; Harry Cole, Fish 
Warden; and Fred E. Brouse, Forest 
Supervisor. 

Robert Kaler, of Hatfield, presented the 
Montgomery Sportsmen’s. organization 
with a beautifully mounted brown trout, 
to be placed in their permanent meeting 
hall which is to be chosen in the near 
future, 

The Lansdale Sportsmen’s Association 
was accepted as a new member in the 
Federation at this meeting. 


The Carrick Sportsmen’s Association of 
Allegheny County recently completed a 
fine new club house. The association also 
has skeet and trap lay-outs, a small and 
high-power rifle range, and expect soon 
to install bait and plug casting courses. 


Dog Training Season—August 20 to end 
of February. 


ny 
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HERE WITH THE SPORTSMEN 


LEHIGH SPORTSMEN HAVE 
FIELD DAY 


Several thousand sportsmen from all 
over eastern Pennsylvania attended the 
annual outing of the Lehigh County Fish 
and Game Protective Association at Dor- 
ney Park near Allentown on Saturday, 
July 25, and witnessed a program that 
ran the greater part of the morning and 
afternoon. Nearly 200 anglers partici- 
pated in the live trout fishing contest 
which took place along a 300-foot stretch 
of Cedar Creek, where over 1,000 brown 
and rainbow trout had been impounded 
and were fished for in relays of ten, 
prizes being awarded for the largest 
number caught in a ten-minute period 
and also for the longest trout caught dur- 
ing the afternoon. Louis R. Albright, Jr. 
of Allentown, won first prize for the most 
fish landed in his period. He caught eight, 
but it remained for Joe H. Mellon of 
Philadelphia, state fish warden, and Er- 
nest R. Benninger of Bethlehem, to divide 
honors for the largest fish caught. Each 
caught a 21-inch brown trout, but the 
real trophy of the day was Mr. Mellon’s 
20-inch rainbow—a beautiful specimen. 

F. A. Brown of Allentown, won the 
accuracy test in the fly casting contest 
with an average of 85, while Richard 
Wagner, also of Allentown, took the prize 
for distance with a cast of 63 feet. 

Melvin Werheiser won the balloon 
shooting contest. 

A big attraction at the outing was a fine 
display of mounted hawks and other 
birds contributed by the Game Commis- 
sioner and which was viewed with much 
interest by hundreds of spectators. 


Below: Left to right: H. B. Kissinger, L. J. Jacobs, Alan 
Bare, Henry Ewing, Glenn Winget, and J. M. Reed, all 
members of the Midland Gun Club, with fine kill of bucks 
taken last season near Germania, Potter County. Two 
deer on right belong to another party. 

Right: Large black bear killed by Weston Scaife, Bar- 
bours, Lycoming County. 


GOVERNOR AT LAUREL 
FESTIVAL 


Governor George H. Earle crowned the 
queen and gave a splendid talk before 
five thousand people at the Laurel Fes- 
tival sponsored by the Jefferson County 
Motor Club held on the fair grounds, 
Brookville, July 1. Before he left he 
visited the big auditorium and paid a 
compliment to the heads of the various 
game and fish associations which had ex- 
hibits there. 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
PREPARES 


The Southern Chester County Izaak 
Walton League, John Evans, president, 
Avondale, will stage its second annual 
field trial at Kaolin, two miles south of 
Avondale, Pa., Saturday, August 29. A 
committee is arranging for a very unique 
program. There will be running bear 
and deer, high power rifle shooting, small 
bore rifle matches, trap shooting, fly and 
bait casting and many other sports. The 
site on which the affair is to be held is 
ideal for the occasion. The Southern 
Chester County boys have been very ac- 
tive since its organization a few years 
ago in the restoration of game and fish. 


There are now more than 36,000 wild- 
life organizations in the United States, 
their combined membership exceeding 
7,000,000 people. 
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CLUBS ADOPT GAME NEWS 


OFFICIALLY 

The GAME News has been adopted as 
the official organ of the Pennsylvania 
Trap Shooters’ Association. 

The Presque Isle Sportsman’s Associa- 
tion has also designated the Game News 
as its official publication for the hunters 
among its membership, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Angler for the fishermen. This 
means of disseminating their own news 
and keeping in touch with the activities 
of other clubs is both wise and economi- 
cal, and it is believed that many other 
sportsmen’s associations throughout the 
State will eventually do likewise, espe- 
cially since club rates have now been 
established. 


TROLLING FROM MOTOR- 
BOATS PROHIBITED 


Under the rules and regulations for 
1936 governing operation of motor boats 
on the inland waters of Pennsylvania, it 
is a violation to troll from motor boats 
on any of our inland waters. 

The Board of Fish Commissioners sug- 
gests that where violations of this new 
regulation are observed, the case be care- 
fully considered before bringing prose- 
cution, inasmuch as this is the first year 
the ruling has been in effect. 

The season for taking bass, pike, mus- 
callonge, etc., opened on July 1 and the 
Fish Commission has asked the coopera- 
tion of all game officials and sportsmen 
in promoting law observance. 
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Attention All Clubs 


Below are examples of the membership application forms of two well known 


sportsmen’s associations. 


PRESQUE ISLE SPORTSMAN’S LEAGUE 


OF ERIE COUNTY, PENNA. 


Member of Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsman's Clubs 


Name 


Note the various magazines offered with each membership, 
including the GamE News and The Angler. 


SECRETARY 





Bus. Address 





Res. Address 





Bus. Phone Res. Phone 


ak= 





Presque Isle Sportsman’s League Membership $1.00 
[_] Penna. Game News 


Choice of { [] Penna. Angler 


{ agree to abide by the Constitution and By-Laws of Presque Isle Sportsman's League. | promise to 
this organization in any way | can, and to save and protect the fish and game of this Common- 


wealth by obeying the fish and game laws. A 


> 


OF ERIE COUNTY, PENNA. 





IS A MEMBER IN GOOD STANDING 


Member of Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsman's Clubs 





2453 Date 


Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen Association 


Schwenksville, Pa. 


membership or renewal in the Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen Association of Schwenks- 


f (Cross out one) 4 
wille, Pennsylvania and remit as follows: 


(Please check and give total amount) 
$1.00 Membership dues. 


() 

() 25 Junior Membership dues. 
() .50 for Pennsylvania Angler. 
() 
() 


.50 for Pennsylvania Game News. 


1.25 for Field and Stream. 
Total amount. 


ee Proposed by.........-.-.- 


WITH THE CLUBS 


The Shenango Rod and Gun Club will 
hold its annual Field Day on Sept. 12. 
Twenty-five thousand persons usually 
take part in this gala event. 


The Forest Protective Asso., of South- 
ern Clinton County held its third an- 
nual Field Day on Aug. 8, at Long Run 
Park. 


The Conewago Valley Small Bore 
Tournament was held at Elizabethtown on 
Aug. 8th and 9th. These contests are 
well attended and some high class shoot- 
ing takes place. 





By error the photo of the bear on page 
20 of the July issue was miscredited. 
G. S. Bodine of Wellsboro took the 
picture. 
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“BRINGING THEM BACK” 


Samuel Stewart decided he would not 
appear before the Sullivan County Court, 
April Term, to answer to the charge of 
assisting to conceal an illegal deer. Game 
Protectors Bob Latimer and O. M. Pink- 
erton, with the aid of the Court and a 
“bench warrant,” decided otherwise. So 
these two officers proceeded to locate Mr. 
Stewart; and they brought him back to 
Court, where he not only paid a fine of 
$100, but costs in addition amounting to 
$52.45. 


AUGUST 


COMING FIELD TRIALS 

Sewickley Field Trial Club, Sewickley, 
Pa. September 19. H. H. Cahoon, Secre- 
tary. 

Capital City Field Trial Association, 
Harrisburg, Pa. September 27. P. L, 
Reagan, Secretary. 

Leechburg Field Trial Club, Leechburg, 
Pa. October 3. H. L. Fletcher, Secretary, 

Beaver Meadow Field Trial Club, Du- 
Bois, Pa. October 3. B. W. Drucken- 
miller, Secretary. 

New Kensington Field Trial Associa- 
tion, New Kensington, Pa. October 10. 
John A. Brown, Secretary. 

Venango Grouse Trial Club, Oil City, 
Pa. October 31. Sam Light, Secretary. 

Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, Novem- 
ber 7. S. A. Magee, Secretary. 

Lackawanna Kennel Club, Skytop, Pa. 
August 1. J. G. Horan, Secretary. 


CONSERVATION HEADS SPEAK 

Dr. J. F. Bogardus, Secretary of the 
Department of Forests and Waters, O. M. 
Deibler, Fish Commissioner, and Seth 
Gordon, Executive Secretary of the Game 
Commission, were the principal speakers 
at a gigantic meeting of Erie County 
sportsmen recently. Over 2000 enthu- 
siastic nimrods were present and partici- 
pated in the launching of the Junicr or- 
ganization of the Presque Isle Sportsmen’s 
League to which 66 boys were admitted 
to membership. 


NEW MUSKRAT TRAP 


A muskrat trap that almost entirely 
eliminates loss of trapped animals by 
ring-offs was recently developed by a 
well-known eastern trapping company. 

The result of carefully supervised tests 
made with these traps during the season 
of 1935-36 show 2075 muskrats caught 
with only fifteen ring-offs or less than 
1%. The company in question believes 
that universal use of this type of trap 
would increase the annual catch of musk- 
rats 25% without in any way decreasing 
the number of breeders left over for 
another year. 

It also considers the trap a long step 
forward in efforts to produce a more hu- 
mane trap. 


ROBINS DESTROY FRY 


No doubt there are some hatcheries 
that are bothered with robins during their 
brooding season taking fingerling trout 
from the rearing ponds soon after they 
have been transferred from the hatchery. 
This can be easily overcome by placing 
red flags or red strips of cloth about the 
ponds. The flags should be 3 or 4 feet 
above the ground, so that they wave in 
the breeze. 

I have seen robins take away as many 
as 6 No. 1, fingerling trout at one time 
and be back for more in less than one- 
half minute. As the old saying goes, “A 
young robin will eat its weight daily,” 
and at this rate a brood of young robins 
will consume several thousand small 
trout during the few weeks they are fed 
by the parent bird.—R. P. Tanner, La- 
mar, Pa, 





Q. Is there a bounty on water snakes 
paid by the Board of Game or Fish Com- 
missioners? 

A. Neither the Fish nor the Game 
Commissioner pay a bounty on water 


snakes. Some sportsmen’s associations, 
however, have included the water snake 
in their vermin campaigns and in some 
instances pay a small reward for killing 
them. 

Q. Is it illegal to sell bear or deer fat 
out of season for medicinal purposes? 


A. It would be a violation of the 
Game Laws to sell fat taken from a 
bear or deer killed in a wild state in 
Pennsylvania. 

Q. What is a good formula for mak- 
ing fox scent? 


A. One pint of fish oil, one ounce oil 
of anise, one ounce oil of rhodium, and 
one ounce of pulverized asafoetida. Mix 
together in a bottle and shake well be- 
fore using. 


Q. Do pheasants ordinarily rear more 
than one brood of young each year? 


A. No. No North American game 
bird, with the exception of the morning 
dove, is known to rear more than one 
brood per year regularly. Most upland 
species will lay two or more clutches of 
eggs if the previous clutches are de- 
stroyed before hatching, but second nest- 
ings should be distinguished from sec- 
ond broods. More than one brood is ex- 
tremely rare. 


Q. Are Beaver properly called ro- 
dents? 


A. Yes. They are gnawers, and the 
largest of North American rodents. 


Q. Does the so-called ten-year game 
cycle involve any species other than 
ruffed grouse and rabbits? 


A. Yes. All the grouse, some of the 
fur-bearers, and very probably many 
small mammals and some fish. 


Q. Does blister rust spread from tree 
to tree? 


A. No. Spreads from white pine to 
gooseberry and currant bushes, and then 
back to white pine. 

Q. Do ravens occur in Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes. But they are very rare. A 
few pairs nest in the remote forests, 
chiefly in the northern part of the state. 


Q. Is a firearms permit good for fish- 
ing only? This question grew out of a 
dispute among gunners and fishermen, 
one of whom obtained a permit at the 
Court House which was marked to ap- 
ply to fishing. The hunting privilege 
was crossed out. He contended that a 
permit once legitimately secured gave 
him a right to carry a firearm while 
either hunting, fishing or training dogs. 


A. If a licensed hunter or fisherman 
has been issued a firearms registration 
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The Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s 
Association closed a very successful trap 
shooting tournament, week of June 27, as 
guests of the Bradford, Pa., Gun Club at 
which time the new club house, a beauty, 
costing $10,000 was formally opened. Seth 
Gordon spoke at the banquet which fol- 
lowed the annual election of officers. 
Randolph Thompson, Game Commission 
lecturer, showed and commented on sev- 
eral reels of motion pictures. 


Clyde D. Henline was reelected presi- 
dent, and Dr. Ramaley was chosen one 
of the directors to succeed a member who 
resigned. The next State shoot will be 
held in Shamokin, the dates of which will 
be announced later. 


S. M. Crothers, Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, carried off the honors for cham- 
pionship in the singles, while Mrs. Fred 
Hess, Boyertown, Pa., won the ladies’ 
championship. Crothers also won the 
handicap shoot from the 25 yard line, 
stalemating with C. D. Henline, 95 all. In 
the shoot off Crothers went straight, Mr. 
Henline going down three in his last 25 
event. 


Fred Mullhaupt, the Bradford ace, and 
E. Murray, Sewickley, Pa., did excellent 
shooting, while Walter Beaver, Berwyn, 
high average man for the nation, was 
well up in the big scores, as was George 
D. Baldwin and Morley McBrayne, West 





card by his County Treasurer, he would, 
in our opinion, have the right to carry 
the weapon described in the registration 
for either hunting, fishing or training 
dogs in season, at any time during the 
period for which the license mentioned 
on the card was issued. 


Fishing licenses expire December 31 
and hunting licenses terminate on Au- 
gust 31. The expiration date of your 
pistol registration will, therefore, depend 
upon the date the hunting or fishing li- 
cense, under which it was issued, ex- 
pires. 


It is suggested that a person desiring 
to carry a pistol under the above regis- 
tration also carry the hunting or fishing 
license under which the registration was 
made, so that both card and license can 
be inspected by an officer when neces- 
sary. 


ae 


Chester. Bradford captured the five and 
two men team races. In the five man 
team the Chester County Rod and Gun 
Club was runner up. The Chester County 
Rod and Gun Club also won the two man 
team race. 


Hospitality was the keynote during the 
entire tournament. One of the features 
of the tournament was the breaking of 
fifty straight in the doubles by “Mal” 
Hawkins, Camp Hill, pro. He also carried 
off the honors with the professionals in 
the various other events. 


Messrs. Stenson, Dr. Vernon, Fred Mull- 
haupt, C. D. Henline, H. G. Hammer, W. 
B. Vernon, L. G. Danna, J. B. Eshelman, 
J. Neubling, Morris Leitzel, Fred Hess, 
John Genrich, A. Long, George Baldwin, 
and others helped to entertain the guests 
at the daily shoots. 


Three ladies from Pennsylvania and 
one from New York State took part in 
the classics. Miss Betta Wister, Pennsyl- 
vania State woman champion in 1934 and 
runner up in 1935, Miss Joan Zerbe, 
woman champion in 1929 and Mrs. Fred 
Hess, incumbent, attracted considerable 
attention in their style of shooting, as did 
Mrs. C. E. Jackson, Stormville, N. Y. 

O. Skidd, Wilkes-Barre, proved his 
prowess as a marksman. 


J. A. Messimer, of the Quaker City 
Club, loves to shoot, and he, T. I. Carson, 
and N. Nicholas of the same club, gave 
splendid exhibitions of shooting. 


Henry Winchester, assisted by W. V. 
Vernon, very ably conducted and cash- 
iered the shoot. 


Game Protector Carl Benson, Mt. Jew- 
ett, mingled among the sportsmen several 
of the days. 


Mrs. Ralph Paddock, Syracuse, N. Y., 
New York State woman champion, was 
present, but not participating. Mrs. Pad- 
dock has participated in many notable 
tournaments in the States and at the 
Grand American tournament. 


The new Pa. woman champion, Mrs. 
Fred Hess, says she will attend the Grand 
American classics in Vandalio, Ohio, this 
year. 


But two charter members of the Brad- 
ford Gun Club are living. They are Dr. 
G. E. Benninghomm, and John W. Van- 
Tine. The club was organized in 1882. 
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Boys—Doé¢s—Cameras—Bears 


EVEN boys (and an “older” boy) with 

duffle for a two-day trip into the 
northern woods, packed into a five passen- 
ger car the day after Thanksgiving. They 
had been brought to the place of assembly 
by chauffers or anxious mothers, who 
checked carefully the details of their safety 
and comfort. These boys of high school 
age were off on their first big game ad- 
venture. They were “armed” with four 
16mm movie cameras, three snapshot 
Kodaks, new high tops, a reserve of ques- 
tions, active imaginations, and duffle bags 
full of enough impedimenta for a week. 
Five hours of travel placed the group in 
one of the rugged frontier sections of Penn’s 
Woods. 

The two sons of the guides had promised 
to do their utmost to provide a bear chase 
and a real bear to be “shot.” This was a 
big order for one day of hunting. Where 
could that order be filled? There was one 
corn field in the valley, surrounded by miles 
of unbroken, rugged mountains, and in that 
corn field the bears had eaten bushels of 
corn during the Fall months. Four big, 
young dogs—two English Fox Hounds, one 
Brindle Fox Hound and one shaggy Aire- 
dale—strained at the leashes as the two 
young Masters headed them toward the 
feeding grounds of the bears. The last 
hundred yards into the corn field was a 
riot as the boys tried to release the dogs. 

“It’s a chase already,” shouted the boys 
as the heavy artillery of the four young dogs 
bombarded the valley walls. Across the 
corn field, yards apart, heads up and 
tongueing, the dogs charged the hillside. 
Straight up the long steep ridge went the 
chase with the four dogs running a dead 
heat. “That’s music for a King.” “Listen! 
—.” “Treed!!” “They are barking treed!” 
“I'll bet he is a big, old corn-fed pig, too 
fat for a long run.” The second chase to 
leave the corn field within ten minutes was 
away for the ridge with the camera brigade 
of “softies from the city” bringing up the 
rear. The group approached carefully, two 
by two, while the young dogs tried to climb 
the large birch or chew it down to get Mr. 
Bruin. He sat in a large fork with his 
body close to the tree trunk. Occasionally 
he leaned away from the tree, looked down 
and snorted wildly his protests to the group 
below. 

“The day was very dark, and combined 
with the shade of hemlocks and the north 
slope of the ridge, presented unfavorable 
conditions for photographs on the ground. 
Hence, we “shot” the bear in the tree from 
many angles and in his varied poses. We 
sent an older boy up an adjoining tree and 
photographed the accompanying views. 
Meanwhile the dogs continued to broadcast 
to the trained ears of the old masters in 
the village below, and ere long the party 
increased to eighteen enthusiasts of the 
chase. One of the first to respond, despite 


By William N. Martin 


his game leg, had killed forty some bears 
in many seasons of hunting. Five others 
in the party had killed bears and deer. 
For the majority, however, this was their 
first experience with big game, and what a 
thrill. 

“Let us put him down and see him run.” 
Each moment was to suggest the next step, 
with safety and caution prevailing. The 
boys were placed on the rock ledge up the 
hill and the dogs were taken in charge by 
four men. Sticks and small stones were 
thrown at the three-hundred-pound black 
bear which was fifty to sixty feet up in 
the large birch tree. 

Ordinarily a bear can be brought down 
easily, but this one refused to be disturbed. 
Not until a pole was directed from a nearby 
tree to his nose and feet did he move. 
Instead of coming down, he went up the 























The 


tree and out on the topmost limb. 
limb bent and swayed under his great weight 


and we feared for his safety. As we held 
our breath that bear turned like a squirrel 
on that limb and returned to the trunk of 
the tree. This circus stunt drew a sincere 
applause of respect from the audience on 
the ground. Surely bruin is the acrobat of 
the woods. The pole was rattled against 
the tree trunk above him and soon he de- 
cided to go places. 

“Took out!! He’s coming!!” shouted the 
boy with the camera in the tree. The loose 
bark showered the writer as he pointed a 
movie camera up the tree trunk. The bear 
moved determinedly, hugging the tree 
loosely with his powerful front legs and 
looking to either side as he slid down the 
tree. Within twelve feet of the ground, he 
took off for a flying start as if to jump the 
gun in the get-away. 

The four young dogs were released an 
a wild scramble started down the steep 
hill side. The Airedale grabbed the bear 
in the departure and steered him bodily 
into a big stump. The bear recovered him- 


self quickly and struck savagely at the care- 
less young dogs. They scrammed back out 
of reach and the bear took off down hill 
again. Within twenty yards, the dogs piled 
into the bear again and dogs and bear rolled 
and slid down the hill side together. The 
cameraman was hot on their heels, stumb- 
ling and falling as he tried to keep that 
stage framed in the finder of the camera. 
The bear stopped on his back against a 
fallen log and lay striking and biting as 
the dogs tried to wool him. The Airedale 
was too crowded for action and jumped 
onto the pile, landing on top of the over- 
turned bear. Quick as a flash, the dog was 
in for the original bear hug and it appeared 
to be his last as he grunted his departing 
breath. The bear tried to finish him with 
powerful jaws and teeth, but fortunately 
the dog was embraced too close to the bear’s 
neck to permit bending the neck for the bite. 
The dog was a promising, valuable dog, but 
the camera was too valuable to throw into 
the ring. The writer ran in to kick the 
bear when other man ran just past him 
and punched the bear in the ribs with a 
stick. The bear turned and released his 
shaggy vice sufficiently for the dog to rifle 
out of his grip. The bear jumped to his 
feet and ran to a nearby tree, panting as 
he climbed slowly to the first limb twenty 
feet from the ground. ‘There he stopped 
straddle of the limb, with his hind legs 
dangling in the air, his front legs hugging 
the tree, and another limb between his teeth. 


“Now is the time for pictures, boys! 
Bring him down while he is winded.” Down 
he came as soon as disturbed, but this time 
not to run. He walked, stood on top of 
large flat rocks for several minutes at a 
time, turning first to one side and then 
another to face a dog. The dogs had organ- 
ized themselves into a systematic, charging, 
escorting party. One camera was focused at 
ten feet and yards of film were wasted under 
the shade of hemlocks and cloudy sky. 


The inspired following of boys and men 
crowded closer as the chase reduced its 
speed to the wish of the docile, panting 
bruin. After several hundred yards of such 
progress, the bear took to a hemlock tree, 
going up leisurely and perched himself 
twelve feet from the ground and watched 
the show on the ground. The boys were 
now brave bear hunters, and cameras 
clicked from every vantage point near the 
tree. “Tie up the dogs, boys, as this is an 
ideal climax to the day’s sport.” All the 
movie cameras were empty and only one had 
been reloaded during the chase. The group 
begged to see him run away through the 
woods rather than leave him up a tree. 


This had been an excellent experience for 
the young dogs, although it may have 
proven fatal to some of them because there 
were too many of them, and they were ab- 

(Turn to page 34) 
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OT so long ago a group of sportsmen at 

a periodical get-together became em- 
broiled in an argument as to what was con- 
sidered the wildest wariest, most adaptable 
and resourceful game bird in all North 
America. Now, then, there’s an order for 
you. The wild clamor that the subject 
created by champions of various game birds 
finally simmered down to a field of two; the 
two factions presenting their points as 
clearly and soberly as a flushed jacksnipe. 
Of course, you have guessed the names of 
the birds singled for the main issues of this 
very interesting and unenlightening dis- 
course. In case you haven’t, they were the 
ruffed grouse and the Canada goose. 


First, it should be borne in mind that 
under ordinary circumstances the Canada 
goose would not even be considered for any 
such argument by the majority of sportsmen. 
Not because it lacks desirable qualities, but 
because of the limited number who know 
anything at all about it. This group how- 
ever, seemed to know all that there was to 
know and added some things that no one 
knows or ever will know. 


Naturally there were some who cham- 
pioned their favorite game birds other than 
those discussed, and no amount of argument 
will ever cause them to change their minds 
concerning the various virtues of their re- 
spective birds. These few individuals were 
opinionated from the first and so their ar- 
guments were not considered, simply because 
the majority vote centered on the grouse and 
goose. 


The accuracy of the entire discourse can- 
not be guaranteed simply because that at 
times it rankled with error. However, here 
goes—, One argument projected by an in- 
trepid member of the grouse interests was 
to the effect that the Canada goose shouldn’t 
even be considered a game bird. That flat- 
footed statement had the geese men up on 
their hind legs clawing the air wildly and 
contaminating it with their vituperations. 


After the excitment had calmed down; the 


brazen one was permitted to come out from 
under a table and give reasons for such a 
preposterous and libelous accusation. 

“Well,” the culprit flaunted defiantly. 
“The goose is so doggone wary that it doesn’t 
give the hunter a sporting chance, whereas 
the grouse sometimes holds his cover until 
nearly walked upon. There’s sportsmanship 
for you!” 

“So doesn’t the woodcock,” taunted the 
geese men. “That places the grouse in a class 
with the woodcock, and is that bird wary— 
as wary aS a wooden stool.” At this a 
number of woodcock champions were nearly 
stricken with apoplexy. 

“Now, as to resourcefulness,” yelled a red- 
faced bulbous nosed fellow, “the grouse 
can’t be beaten. What is the first thing that 
it does upon being flushed?” he roared. “I'll 
tell you,” he quickly continued. “It puts a 
good big tree between its tender hinder 
portions and the gunner.” 

“You nit wit,” yelps a staunch waterfow- 
ler. “The only reason why a goose doesn’t do 
that is because there’re no trees handy.” 

Suddenly, an imposing individual jumped 
on to his chair and in a loud and not wholly 
unpleasant auctioneering bellow demands at- 
tention and silence. From his height he 
glanced covertly at the group of waterfowlers 
who because of a common interest had be- 
come localized in one corner of the room. 
On the other side were the grousers glaring 
balefully at their opponents. 

“Gentlemen,” he opened. “The only way 
by which we can arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion is by sober thinking and orderly 
argumentation, So let us conform, at least 
in bare outline, to the decorum of parliamen- 
tary law in the conduction of this meeting.” 
There followed a roar of acclaim. Command- 
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ingly, the imposing man raised his hand and 
again there was silence. 


“If everyone agrees to it I will take charge 
of the meeting and from now on remarks 
pertaining to the birds under discussion will 
be addressed to me. Agreed!” 

“Yea,” came the thunderous response. 

After another impressive pause he con- 
tinued. “Gentlemen, I know that everyone 
in this vast and intelligent audience will 
agree with me in that my timely action, and 
the type of leadership exhibited has turned 
chaos into order.” He stopped and glared 
at the grousers although he was supposed to 
be addressing the house. The grousers were 
at the edge of their chairs, heads cocked and 
every sense alert. Suspicion, doubt and un- 
certainty were on the faces of every loyal 
supporter of Bonasa. 

A tense silence pervaded the room. The 
self-appointed chairman seemed to stretch 
himself several inches taller, to become even 
more impressive and dominating. His voice 
changed to a roar. 


“Leadership, that sterling quality that 
makes for peace, that reduces panic, that 
rules mankind—in fact, dominates every- 
thing. What would we do without it?’ he 
asked in a throaty scream. The collected as- 
semblage looked dubiously uncertain, expres- 
sions of bewilderment clouded many a face. 
Some went so far as to point a rotating finger 
at their heads. 


“Then, you all agree with me that leader- 
ship is the most essential quality for the suc- 
cess of every earthly enterprise? Surely, 
there is no one here who will refute that?” 
he roared, sweeping the room with his eyes 
and finally settling a distinctly hostile glare 
on the innocent group of grousers, 


“Yes suh,” his voice soared to unprece- 
dented heights in a racuous howl. “Leader- 
ship as exemplified by the wildest, wariest, 
most adaptable and resourceful bird that flies 
—the CANADA GOOSE.” 


It took the grousers fully ten seconds be- 
fore they realized the full force of the co- 
lossal subterfuge played upon them. The geese 
men roared their approval and hailed their 
champion. That worthy had now discreetly 
and hastily descended from his exposed posi- 
tion for he knew full well that many in that 
assemblage of sturdy grousers were good 
wing shots. Even now the latter were armed 
with any bit of miscellaneous furniture that 
they could get their hands on. 


To the geese men’s amazement the grousers 
silently and orderly went into a huddle. A 
conference of a minute or two followed, and 
then from the group there issued a spokes- 
man. 


“Brother sportsmen and goosers,” he began. 
“We agree with every point projected by your 
illustrious representative. He illustrated 
most admirably, and to our entire satisfac- 
tion I must add, that any goose can be a 
leader when those led are nothing but a 
bunch of geese.” 

You’ve guessed it. 
a riot. 


The meeting ended in 


“Sauce for the Goose--.” 
By N. R. Casillo 
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THE AMERICAN PHEASANT 
(From page 5) 

America. Today chickens are scarce, but 
some of them boast as many ringnecks as 
they used to have prairie chickens. Min- 
nesota, one of the greatest duck states in 
the Union, in 1931 killed only 518,000 ducks, 
but had a total kill of over 1,000,000 cock 
pheasants. 

Anyone who has never hunted pheasants 
in these Prairie States has no conception 
of the almost bewildering numbers of birds 
which are to be found in many sections. 
Ethan W. Thompson, who hunted in South 
Dakota last fall, says (The Northern Sports- 
man, March, 1934): “Wherever there is a 
cornfield there are birds galore. Seven of 
us went through one cornfield of thirty or 
forty acres, and when we reached the end 
over five hundred birds took wing. Fourteen 
men at the end of the drive bagged over 
thirty birds. In another ten acres of cane- 
brakes we flushed over three hundred birds. 
Never were we over two hours securing all 
the law permitted, five per day, shooting 
being permitted in the afternoon only to 
make the sport more difficult.” The limit 
for the season in South Dakota is 25 pheas- 
ants. 

Last fall, August Maier of Linton, South 
Dakota, killed a banded cock pheasant that 
was one of the original birds released in 
1913, a wise old fellow with a charmed life 
that escaped for twenty years. This proves 
that the pheasant is not such a dumb-bell 
as many people think. 

Aldo Leopold; in his game surveys, found 
that in the Middle West pheasants rarely 
average more than one bird to the acre, and 
quite often, even in good pheasant-hunting 
territory, not more than one bird to every 
three to seven acres. In one county in 
northern Iowa he found 1,000 pheasants on 
320 acres, an exceptional case, just as was 
an area in Ohio where 140 to 210 birds were 
flushed from a patch of twelve rows of corn 
about 400 yards long each time it was 
visited by investigators. 

In several marshy sections of New York 
and New Jersey adjacent to farm lands, 
very heavy winter concentrations of pheas- 
ants occur, but one estate in eastern Penn- 
sylvania—about 1,400 acres of farm land, 
brushy ravines, unmown hayfields and wood- 
lots—boasts the heaviest concentration yet 
recorded in the East. In 1932 on that es- 
tate 1,500 eggs were salvaged ahead of the 
mowing machine by using a flushing device 
while cutting 123 acres of alfalfa. That 
winter, over 1,800 pheasants lived on that 
property. The following spring, around 
1,200 pheasant eggs were salvaged, and dur- 
ing the winter of 1933-34 the pheasant pop- 
ulation was estimated at more than 2,000 
birds. 

All the territory around this estate is ex- 
cellent pheasant country with plenty of 
birds, but heavily hunted, while on the es- 
tate hunting is limited to about 150 birds 
annually. The real answer is favorable food 
and cover, with ideal nesting and range 
conditions. 

On this property the corn crop is har- 
vested exactly as it is in Illinois, Iowa and 
South Dakota—from the stalk without cut- 
ting. If the farmers of the East could all 
be induced to harvest their corn crop in 
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the same way, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that in corn-growing sections, espe- 
cially where there are ungrazed marshy 
ravines and uncut hay and weed fields ad- 
jacent thereto, pheasants would become as 
abundant as they are in South Dakota. 

Prof. H. M. Wight of the University of 
Michigan has devoted more time to study- 
ing the environmental needs of ringnecks 
than any other man in America. Speaking 
of southern Michigan, he says, “Although we 
cannot hope to develop a pheasant popula- 
tion equaling that of certain sections of 
South Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota, where 
vast cornfields are left standing throughout 
the winter, the present population can be 
greatly increased by the adoption of im- 
proved management practices.” 

On a demonstration area there, Professor 
Wight increased the pheasant population 
over 400 per cent within two years by proper 
cover and food management. The American 
Game Association, Washington, D. C., will 
gladly tell you how Professor Wight 
achieved this remarkable result. 

Experiments with ringnecks in the South- 
ern States have always been discouraging. 
Virginia, for example, released 2,200 birds 
in 1917. In the report of the Game Com- 
mission the following spring it is recorded 

















that “The live pheasants liberated in the 
fall of 1917 suffered severely from hawks 
during the protracted snows of the winter 
(1917-18), and the reports coming in are 
very discouraging. To establish the ring- 
neck as a game bird in this state would take 
years and constant restocking until it ac- 
quired the shrewdness necessary to cope 
with its natural enemies.” 

Since pheasants thrive in states where 
snow lies on the ground for months at a 
time, there must have been some other 
reason for the failure in Virginia. I am 
inclined to suspect that the birds were scat- 
tered over too much territory, and that 
the ground cover was not dense enough for 
them; also, that pheasants should never be 
expected to thrive in a country where darky 
huts dot the landscape. They are too near 
the size of chickens. 

Last fall, Dwight L. Armstrong of Penn- 
sylvania, told me about a pheasant experi- 
ment which he and some friends made in 
Georgia, near Warm Springs. That is an 
excellent quail country, about the only 
farming being patches of cotton, cowpeas, 
corn, and in some instances wheat, grown 
by negro tenant farmers. 

“My theory was that perhaps pheasants 
raised in the South would be better for 
stocking purposes,’ says Mr. Armstrong. 
“So early in 1929 ten hens and four cocks 
were shipped to one of my friends in 
Georgia. He had very little difficulty in 
rearing the birds, and that fall released 
about 275 grown birds. He put out another 
150 in 1930, and a few more in 1931. 

“They strayed all over the countryside. 
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Lately they seem to have disappeared en. 
tirely. The climate may be unsuited to 
pheasants. There seems to be plenty of the 
same kind of cover we have here in Penn- 
Sylvania where pheasants have done very 
well. 

“In that section of Georgia there are a 
good many gray foxes; the pheasant is q 
good-sized bird and relatively easy meat 
for the negro hunter; and probably we did 
not continue our stocking operations long 
enough. On the other hand, there is not 
anywhere nearly as much grain, such ag 
corn, as in Western States where the pheas- 
ant has thrived.” 

It is very evident that a lot more re- 
search work should be done before more 
pheasants are stocked in the Southern 
States, where the bob-white is king. 

Apparently there is no state in the Union 
where pheasants have not been released, 
either privately or publicly, and they are 
now being stocked in a number of Canadian 
provinces, where reports indicate that they 
are getting nicely started. Pheasants have 
become firmly established in not less than 
twenty-seven states, and in at least twenty 
of these the gaudy foreigner is destined to 
furnish a major part of the upland wing- 
shooting of the future. 

Not only is the ringneck game unto death, 
but his popularity is growing rapidly. In 
many sections of the country he has served 
as a shock-absorber par excellence for our 
native game birds. If he continues to grow 
in favor, and our duck supply continues at 
a low ebb, thousands of duck hunters may 
turn to ringneck shooting. 

As a table bird, the Chink is a most de- 
lectable morsel. I’ll take a juicy ringneck 
on the table any day in preference to grouse 
or quail. And that is another reason why 
he is gaining in favor. 

Little did Judge Denny realize that with- 
in a half century his purchases of pheas- 
ants in a Shanghai market would inspire 
such nationwide interest, or that they would 
furnish so much pleasure to hundreds of 
thousands of American sportsmen. 


DO THEY OR DON’T THEY? 

(From page 11) 
deer; dogs nursing and rearing pigs, 
sheep, rabbits, foxes, lion cubs, bear cubs, 
raccoons and even cats; cats in turn to 
nurse and rear rabbits, squirrels, foxes, 
skunks, badgers, coyotes, and believe it or 
not, even mice. 

In the bird world, especially the do- 
mestic, it is not uncommon to hear of 
bantam hens which mother young ducks, 
geese, turkeys, pheasants, quail, et cetera 
and I know of a case where a prairie 
chicken hatched and reared a brood of 
partridges. 

Song birds have also become foster 
mothers and I know of a starling which 
reared her own brood and a brood of 
Robins; a Towhee which adopted a family 
of Slate-colored Juncos; a pair of Eng- 
lish Sparrows which raised a brood of 
Bluebirds and a Chipping Sparrow which 
adopted young Cowbirds. Incidentally it 
is true that the Cowbird makes no nest 
but deposits her eggs in other bird’s nests, 
therefore the little Chipping Sparrow 
mentioned above had to do or else. 
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The Hunt 


By DONALD J. ANDERSON 


ROM the north, menacing purple-black 

clouds brought a sharp cold wind. The 
hand that gripped my faithful old twelve 
gauge cannon was numb with cold. But 
I didn’t mind. We were entering the woods 
now and I was confident we’d bag some 
rabbits there. 

Davey Krauss, a2 one armed man who is 
as good a shot as most men are with two 
hands, disappeared into the forest first. Hall- 
man and his bird dog “Spot” followed. 
Lastly, Rich Scholl and I, the two least 
experienced hunters, waded into the thickets. 
Davey’s rabbit hound, “Jack,” a veteran 
on the field, was sniffling around beside us. 

We had hardly been in the woods ten 
minutes before the light drizzle which was 
to annoy us the remainder of the day be- 
gan to fall. We forgot about this however 
when a ruffed grouse flew up within range 
of Hallman. His gun boomed but the grouse 
didn’t wait long to hear it. He ducked the 
chasing pellets and winged his way out 
towards the north, where he landed in a 
field. 

This put us all on guard. We waded on 
through the brush, numb with cold, but 
with high hopes. The twigs slapped against 


our half frozen hands and faces. which 
didn’t feel pleasant. 
Jack’s rabbit yelp startled us. We hast- 


ened to spots where a shot was possible and 
remained perfectly still. Dead leaves rustl- 
ing on the forest floor and the wailing wind 
were all the sounds to answer the howl of 
the trailing dog. Spot did what he is trained 
to do when Jack barked—lay down and re- 
mained quiet beside Hallman. There is no 
greater nuisance when a rabbit is on the run 
than a wandering bird dog. 


Hallman and Davey each got poor shots 
at the rabbit and they missed. So Hallman 
took Spot in a little clearing in the woods 
while Davey ‘fed the trail” again to Jack. 
In the clearing Spot pointed. A ringneck 
flew up and Hallman brought him down first 
shot. But we didn’t have time to talk long. 
Jack barked again. 


This time we were not long in waiting. 
It was hardly fifteen minutes before a gun 
cracked and Hallman called. “All right,” 
which meant he had bagged the bunny. We 
struggled through the briar and brush to 
where he stood, thinking it time to have a 
confab. We talked and took chews of to- 
bacco (never do we smoke during Autum, 
for fear of starting a fire) and watched 
Hallman gut his rabbit. Then we struck out 
over the mountain. It was a tough ascent 
and the underbrush was at times nearly 
impenetrable. Hallman, the stoutest of the 
group, panted and wheezed. The rest of 
us weren’t any too fresh either, when we 
reached the top. Here, standing on a bluff 
in the opening of the forest, we rested and 
admired the scenery. It still looked like 
storm in the north. Massive banks of cloud 
rested on the rough horizon. After a time 
Davey said, “Now we’ll hit out around the 
side of the mountain and see if we can 
scare up a few rabbits.” 


But Jack changed our plans by yelping 
in a narrow gulley to the west. We chose 
our stand and again the leaves and the 
wind held sway over the forest. By this 
time my hands were beyond feeling. They 
were so cold I had practically no control 
over them. Rich had his stand near mine 
and he held a match under his fingers to 
prove they were cold. 

This time we had long to wait. So long 
in fact that Rich came up and sat down 
on a stump beside me. We talked in re- 
strained tones. Hallman and Davey had 
moved down the valley to get a better stand. 
We were alone. Rich began wishing for a 
pair of gloves but my stomach told a dif- 
ferent tale. I got a banana out of my pocket 
and nibbled on that. 

Suddenly Rich slipped off the safety on 
his gun and tried to guide his numb fingers 
to the trigger. An instant later a large 
mountain rabbit came bounding through the 
brush. I aimed as best I could and pulled 
the trigger. Bang! My Big Bertha boomed. 
The rabbit took a long skyward jump and 
fell over on his side. A few minutes later 
Jack came whelping through the brush. I 
held up the rabbit and he immediately went 
into the brush in search of Davey. “All 
right,” I called and Davey and Hallman 
were soon in sight. 

In a short time the hunt was in full swing 
again. Rich kicked up a rabbit but couldn’t 
get a shot. Hallman left fly and thought 
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he hit it. Jack was put on the trail and 
he went to a hole under a rock and began 
to dig. We waited but the rabbit could 
not be located. 

By this time it was late afternoon and 
was getting colder every minute. But Davey 
wasn’t ready to quit yet. An old veteran 
like him going home empty handed. The 
horror of it! He led us through the thickets 
again. A rabbit bounded up. His single 
arm lifted. Just as he was about to fire, 
the rabbit holed up. What Davey said need 
not be told in print. 


We didn’t see any game then for at least 
a mile. Then, while crawling up a steep 
bank a ringneck came flying across the 
ravine. “Ringneck !’’ someone shouted. Quick 
as a flash Davey turned and brought down 
the pheasant from a mighty difficult angle. 
It was a magnificent shot. I ran back down 
the ravine and up the other side to the 
spot where it fell. A few feathers, mussed 
up leaves where it had fallen, and that was 
all. Hallman called Spot but the dog didn’t 
pick up the trail. Davey sat down on a 
stump. “Let’s go home,” he said. “I’m 
disgusted.” 

I pointed to where the bird had fallen. 
“It should have stayed put after that 
falls.” 

Out on the road again with a hard day 
behind. The woods were a long darkening 
stretch of gray and sheets of mist partly 
obscured the mountain summit. The dogs 
sat beside the car with their tongues hang- 
ing out. We quitely removed the cartridges 
from our guns. Davey spoke the last words 
before we departed for home: “Well, Jack, 
we have nothing ourselves tonight, but you 
deserve a good meal, anyhow.” 





DR. NATURE 
That person is to be pitied, who, when 
alone in the great outdoors of Penn’s Woods, 
finds himself in poor company. 


If the doctors told me I had but twenty- 
four hours to live, I would arrange to spend 
a portion of that time communing with 
God’s children of the forests. 

Much has been said and written about the 
care of our physical bodies, but it is just 
as essential to have a proper diet for that 
spiritual part of us. There is an abundant 
supply of food for our souls to be found 
on the most barren hill-top or rocky cliff, 
but we must not look with half closed eyes 
or the real beauty of nature will never be 
seen, 

What the average man needs today is the 
ability to see the beauty in the rain drops, 
snow flakes, the flowers and anything that 
has to do with nature. Mr. Worried Busi- 
ness Man, you can be cured of your ills, 
painlessly and pleasantly by taking a heap- 
ing dose of Dr. Nature’s Cureall treatment. 

Several years ago I was engaged in a 
business as an agent and many times af- 
flicted with the blues. I had several dif- 
ferent treatments that cured me each time. 
The one that took effect quickest was a 
visit to one of Fulton County’s few colored 
men, namely, Mann Lane, who at that time 
was chiefly distinguished as the owner of 
the best pack of hounds in that mountain- 
ous country. So long had Mann followed 
his dogs that he interpreted the various 
modulations of their barks and growls as 


language, indicating certain definite stages 
of the chase. 

One evening at twilight, after an unsuc- 
cessful day for me, I drove to see Mann. 
He was just finishing his evening chores 
when I drove in. Jumping out of the car 
to shake hands, he met me with a smile. 
After receiving a hearty welcome, I asked 
him whether or not we couldn’t have a 
chase. At my request, Mann whistled and 
the pack assembled. Old Tom came out 
of the dwelling house, Buck from the wood- 
shed, Lead from the barn, Bingo from 
around the straw-stack, and several others 
from the wagon-shed. Mann gave the signal 
and they were off for a hunt. Mann and 
I perched ourselves on the wood-pile to 
await developments. 


The wait was short. At the upper edge 
of an old mountain field the whole pack 
began to tongue. Mann had a troubled ex- 
pression on his face. “What is_ that, 
Mann?’ I inquired. “That,” said he, “is 
no fox. It ain’t a rabbit, it ain’t a cat 
and it ain’t a squirrel. I never heard ’em 
tongue like that before.” All the while the 
chase was getting closer to us. Lo and 
behold, they were bringing it up the lane 
behind the house. It was one of Mann’s 
mules with his ears laid back and tail out- 
stretched. He was in high gear. Into the 
barnyard he went and when he attempted 
to stop he slid half-way across the wet 
barn-yard. Was I cured of the blues? 
Completely! My soul had been fed. 


—Game Protector W. W. Britton 
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Thousands of eggs of waterfowl, gulls, terns, and upland game birds 
destroyed by crows 


TRY THIS ON YOUR OLD 
CROW CALL 


We have heard and heard of different 
artists on the crow call and we are quite 
willing to award the palm to Game Pro- 
tector Troy C. Burns of Butler County. 


Protector Burns selects a large dead 
snag surrounded by smaller growth and 
hides where he will have green branches 
over him. His first call is that of a mother 
bird being disturbed and a “scout” is 
generally in pretty quick. At this junc- 
ture the call is switched to that of a 
young crow in trouble and is surely 
realistic. The “scout” crow is back in a 
few moments with “the gang” and the 
fun begins. By shooting only at crows 
that have alighted he is able to make 
clean kills. A crow that is hit but not 
downed will cause the entire flock to 
leave. 

Several days ago Game Protector Burns 
and Traveling Game Protector George 
Norris were called to Mercer Township 
by a report of dogs running deer. Arriv- 
ing too soon for the dogs the officers de- 
cided to spend an hour or so at crow 
killing. Mr. Burns got hidden with Mr. 
Norris about 25 yards away near a big 
dead snag. The young crow call had 
scarcely been given when Norris heard 
a patter of feet and was surprised to see 
a fox sneaking up on the “crow.” She 
would sneak up while the call was on 
and then “freeze” until the next call. 


Protector Norris put a load of number 
4’s where it would do the most good and 
Mrs. Fox will eat no more grouse or 
rabbits. You have to be plenty good to 
fool a fox. Game Protector Burns is an 
artist and no mistake at this mode of 
deception.—Dr. Bernard D. Hetrick. 





NEW ALLOY FOR GUNSHOT 
LESSENS DANGER OF WILD 
DUCK POISONING 


Wild ducks often escape hunters’ gun- 
fire only to be poisoned fatally by lead 
shot which they eat in dabbling for food 
in marshy areas. Waterfowl losses from 
lead poisoning are common, and many 
ducks die from eating only 4 or 5 lead 
pellets. 

The slow, toxic action of the lead first 
causes ducks to lose their power of flight, 
and then their ability to swim or walk. 
In this helpless condition, even should 
they survive the ravages of poison, the 
birds are likely to become victims of the 
elements or of predators. The Bureau 
of Biological Survey called attention to 
this waterfowl menace in 1919 and 
pointed out the hopelessness of any re- 
medial measures. 

However, the outlook for preventing 
lead poisoning of waterfowls is somewhat 
brighter now. By mixing lead and mag- 
nesium, scientists of the University of 
Minnesota and of the Biological Survey 
have developed an alloy that disinte- 
grates in water, or if it is eaten by water- 
fowl, breaks up rapidly in the gizzard and 
passes through the intestinal tract before 
a fatal dose of lead can be absorbed by 
the bird’s body. Ordinary lead shot when 
eaten by waterfowl are trapped in the 
gizzard and gradually are ground away. 
This finely divided lead absorbed by the 
duck’s body as it passes through the in- 
testine produces the poisoning. When 
the new alloy has been developed to 
the point where its use by shot manu- 
facturers will be practicable, the scien- 
tists believe, the dangers of lead poison- 
ing will be greatly decreased. 
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MISCELLA 


ALARMING DECLINE IN 
CANADA GEESE 


“Hunting wild geese of the various 
species which migrate across the settled 
portions of the country is mostly a thing 
of the past in Canada,” according to 
Hoyes Lloyd, supervisor of wildlife pro- 
tection, National Parks of Canada. The 
breeding of Canada geese has practically 
disappeared from the settled parts of 
Canada, though the arctic and sub-arctic 
regions are still the nesting grounds for 
many kinds of geese. 

“There has been a serious depletion of 
geese and brant in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, where eel-grass conditions show 
little improvement. 

“Good breeding conditions on the Can- 
adian nesting grounds will not,” in 
Lloyd’s opinion, “provide an adequate 
waterfowl supply for the continent. The 
southern prairie section of western Can- 
ada will never, because of agriculture and 
other interfering factors, hold again the 
position it once held as a waterfowl nur- 
sery. As for the remaining breeding ter- 
ritory of importance farther north, it is 
a question as to whether that area is not 
working at capacity now. As the demand 
will always be as great as, or greater 
than, the possible supply, the utmost cau- 
tion must be exercised in safeguarding 
the waterfowl remaining.” 


Buffalo twins, both heifers, were born 
in Highland Park Zoo, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
this season. A comparatively rare hap- 
pening. 


A FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR 
CROW 


Imagine, if you can, collecting five hun- 
dred dollars for shooting one single crow. 
Yet it can be done, but only by a resident 
of Saskatchewan. And there are 855 
other crows with thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars in all on their heads. W. F. Kerr, 
Minister of the Department of Natural 
Resources of Saskatchewan recently an- 
nounced a province-wide campaign for 
the control of crows and magpies. 856 
of these big, black fellows were trapped, 
banded with numbered bands and re- 
leased in all parts of the province. Just 
that many crows are now at large ran- 
sacking duck nests and comporting them- 
selves in true crow fashion but in addi- 
tion, are dodging prize seekers. Every 
one of these crows is worth money when 
he’s taken. 

One is worth $500; five are worth $100 
each; ten are worth $50; twenty are worth 
$25; forty are worth $10; eighty are worth 
$5; seven hundred are worth $1. 

This ought to be incentive enough for 
enlisting the cooperation of every able- 
bodied man in the province in controlling 
the hordes of crows reported to be in- 
vading the waterfowl breeding grounds 
of the prairie provinces. It ought to re- 
duce materially the number of these ma- 
rauders in this region, and be productive 
of more ducks. 
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NEOUS 


DUCKS 


American duck scouts have been on the 
job in Canada for weeks, comes a report 
from Fredericton, New Brunswick. At 
first hand they are studying nesting and 
food conditions in the waterfowl breeding 
area throughout the Dominion for the 
purpose of securing adequate information 
on the duck crop on which to base the 
shooting regulations for the coming open 
season. 

No hint of what these regulations may 
be has been offered by the Biological Sur- 
vey but preliminary reports from the 
duck scouts intimate that conditions are 
no worse than last year. Indeed, in the 
Mississippi flyway up to the time the 
drouth struck there was even a hope of 
a slight improvement. The Atlantic 
Coast and other flyways are less immedi- 





ately promising. Mallards and pintails, 
as usual, lead the recovery march, with 
redheads, canvasback and other divers 
well to the rear. 

The Survey’s current restoration pro- 
gram is only about half completed. But 
with some 1,500,000 acres of waterfowl 
habitat already acquired, the work that 
has already been done, combined with 
the shorter seasons and more rigid re- 
strictions during recent years seem to be 
taking hold in the desired manner. While 
slight improvement is apparently indi- 
cated in one region, the time is yet too 
early to relax. Belts must still be kept 
drawn tight and “iron rations” of water- 
fowl shooting must be the order for an- 
other year or two at least. By then, it 
is fervently hoped that waterfowl gener- 
ally will have “come back” to the point 
where they may maintain themselves in 
adequate numbers under less rigid and 
niggardly shooting regulations. 

In the meantime duck stamps are on 
sale. 


An alert herd of 
deer snapped by an 
enterprising news- 
paper photographer 


(Photo 
Phila-Inquirer) 
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WILDLIFE TREATY WITH 
MEXICO 
New Law Reinforces and Extends 
Federal Authority over Birds 


Federal authority over migratory birds 
was reinforced and extended by an Act 


of Congress approved Saturday, June 20, , \ 


by President Roosevelt. 

Federal authority over migratory birds 
has heretofore depended on the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty with Great Britain. The 
new treaty reinforces this authority by 
providing for a dual basis for the Federal 


regulations conserving ducks, geese, and | 


other migrants. 

The Mexican treaty also provides for 
Federal protection of several species not 
specified in the agreement with Great 
Britain. These species include horned 
larks, blackbirds, grackles, cowbirds, 
mockingbirds, thrashers, phainopeplas, 
buntings, finches, and sparrows. Many 
species that cross the Mexican border do 
not reach Canada. Provision has also 
been made in the new treaty for the fu- 
ture inclusion of other migratory species 
“which the Presidents of the United 
States of America and Mexico may de- 
termine by common agreement.” 

The treaty with Mexico also provides 
that game mammals, as well as migra- 
tory birds, may not be transported, dead 
or alive, over the Mexican border with- 
out a permit from the government of 
each country. 

Other provisions of the agreement with 
Mexico include the limitation of migra- 
tory-bird hunting to a maximum of 4 
months, under permit; closing the season 
on ducks in both countries from March 
10 to September 1; and establishment of 
refuge zones in which the taking of mi- 
gratory birds will be prohibited. 

Following ratification, by both coun- 
tries, the new convention “shall remain 
in force for 15 years and shall be under- 
stood to be extended from year to year 
if the high contracting parties have not 
indicated 12 months in advance their in- 
tention to terminate it.” 


The National Skeet Shoot will be held 
at St. Louis, September 14-19. 


A good thing to remember and a better 
thing to do is to “Work in the construc- 
tion gang, and not the wrecking crew.” 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Disintegration of Lead Magnesium Al- 
loy (new type of Bulletin) in the Giz- 
zards of Ducks—R. G. Green and Ralph 
O. Dowdel—Obtainable at the Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., at no cost. 
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External Parasites of Birds from the 
Eastern part of the United States— 
Harold S. Peters—Bird Banding Bulletin; 
January 1, 1936—Published at 95 South 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts; price 50c. 





“The Pennsylvania Park News” is the 
title of a splendid little bulletin outlining 
the recreational facilities of Pennsyl- 
vania’s wilderness areas. It is published 
by the Pennsylvania Parks Association 
with editorial offices at 35 North Sixth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Pennsylvania Historic and Scenic 
Commission with offices in the North 
Office Building, Harrisburg, Pa., has re- 
cently issued a recreational map of Penn- 
sylvania which will be of value to any- 
one interested in the outdoors. 


PIONEER BIRD BANDER ACTIVE 


It is a well-known fact that Jack 
Miner is a pioneer in tagging birds in 
Canada. He tagged his first duck in Au- 
gust, 1909, at Kingsville, Ontario. That 
duck was reported killed in January, 
1910, in South Carolina. 

He had to invent nets and contrivances 
to catch the various species he has tagged. 
That, in itself, was a task that demanded 
no little ingenuity and entailed no small 
expense. 

To date he has tagged over fifteen 
thousand Canada geese. This past spring 
he made seven or eight catches, which 
totalled over twelve hundred in number. 

These tags furnish invaluable informa- 
tion to the scientists, naturalists and game 





protective departments concerned in the 
study of the life, habits and migration 


routes of our birds. The authentic data 
so secured is used not only in the univer- 
sities of the continent, but also by Feder- 
al, State and Provincial Governments in 
both Canada and the United States. Such 
records demonstrate clearly where the 
largest percentages of migratory wild- 
fowl are killed. 

Each tag put on bears Jack Miner’s 
name, post office address and the date, 
while in one corner is also stamped a 
selected verse of Scripture, this being 
Jack Miner’s unique way of passing along 
God’s word to the people who shoot this 
coveted game bird. 

Each of the twelve hundred tags put 
on this spring carried such a Scripture 
message, so that Jack Miner calls them 
his “winged missionaries.” 


















































Smith’s Knob, Refuge No. 8, Lycoming County 


A PHEASANT A DAY FOR 
THIRTY DAYS 


Broiled pheasant a la Maitre d’Hotel: 
Roast pheasant a la Jailhouse: Pheasant 
fricassee du Brig: Or Pheasant as you 
like it, stewed, baked, boiled, or fried: 
Such is the fare of game bootleggers in- 
carcerated within the hospital walls of 
Sheriff Roehr’s gaol at Britton, South 
Dakota. 

The Sheriff conceived the idea of giv- 
ing such prisoners a real taste of what it 
means to violate state game laws. So 
when two men, Byrnes and Russell, were 
apprehended in the company of 118 ring- 
necks which were heading for Minneapo- 
lis hotels and restaurants, he purchased 
fifty of the confiscated birds. These he 
detailed to the prisoners mess and decreed 
that thereafter as long as the supply 
should last, these men have pheasant to 
order, daily, three times! 

The idea is good. Too good. A steady 
diet of pheasant meat should so sicken 
such men of birds that they’d never want 
to see one again. But it should be served 


RAW with feathers and viscera—not to 
order. 





MANY LICENSES 

The figures from the United States Bu- 
reau of Fisheries show an increase of 
265,375 anglers’ licenses last year over 
1934, and a corresponding increase is ex- 
pected this year over 1935. 

The figures show 5,121,320 fishing, and 
combination hunting and fishing licenses 
were issued with a revenue of $7,009,- 
009.10. The total number of fishing li- 
censes (regular, alien and tourist) issued 
amounts to 3,187,358, with a revenue of 
$3,672,832.68, while the total number of 
combination licenses equals 1,933,962 with 
a revenue of $3,337,098.92. 

The total revenue for resident licenses 
was $6,023,023.68, and for non-resident li- 
censes $986,907.92, while the total number 
of resident licenses issued was 4,710,771, 
and non-resident, 410,549. 

There were 6,421 alien licenses issued 
(resident and non-resident), and of this 
number 441 were combination hunting 
and fishing licenses. The total revenue 
from the sale of these licenses amounted 
to $34,175.30. 

There were 116,488 tourist licenses is- 
sued, and the revenue from their sale 
amounted to $127,474.10. 


THE N. Y. A. 
CONSERVATION 


There is one Federal agency working 
in the interests of wildlife conservation 
within the State of Pennsylvania which is 
not being taken advantage of in many 
sections of the State as much as it should 
be—the National Youth Administration. 
This Federal project, with units in every 
county of the Commonwealth, is com- 
prised of boys ranging from 16 to 25. 
The units are so located geographically 
that they can be worked into almost any 
kind of wildlife management program. 

As an outstanding instance of the man- 
ner in which one particular group of 
these boys has so ably assisted local game 
officials I am citing the activities of the 
unit from Adams County now under the 
supervision of Walter M. Preston of Fair- 
field. 

This unit, working in conjunction with 
local sportsmen’s associations, built 175 
feeding shelters last winter and erected 
37 combination feeders and shelters. 

As spring approached they turned their 
activities to forest fire protection, forestry 
and game food plantings. Still later they 
made a canvass of all the farmers 
throughout the county in an effort to get 
them interested in using the flushing bar. 
They also made an extensive game census 
throughout the year. (The figures for 
which are at present in the possession of 
the unit in question.) 

Mr. Preston, the Supervisor, said they 
located 112 coveys of quail, three to seven 
in a covey. They also assisted the Game 
Protector in stocking wild turkeys and 
taking care of them after they were re- 
leased. The boys are now trying to get 
farmers to let corn and other grain stand 
to provide game food and cover this fall. 

A new program which they contemplate 
within the next few weeks will com- 
prise a school wherein boys from 16 to 
18 will be taught all about the game, 
fish, and forest laws, the dog laws, proper 
use of handling firearms, trapping, etc. 

The McSherrystown Fish & Game As- 
sociation has agreed to enlist several hun- 
dred students in case the school project 
assumes a successful proportion. 


IN 


First hunter excitedly: “Just met a bear 
in the woods.” 

Second hunter: “Fine, did you let him 
have both barrels?” 

First hunter: “Both barrels,” he bawled, 
“I left him the whole gun; you can’t 
run all weighted down.” 


A pure white buffalo, one of the rarest 
of animals, is a member of the large herd 
of bison in the National Bison Range, 
Western Montana. According to authori- 
ties an albino buffalo calf occurs about 
once in a million births. 


NOTICE 
We want to know if your magazine 
reaches you each month in good condi- 
tion. A few readers say it is often torn 
or otherwise disfigured. 
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MAKES GROUSE STUDY 


L. S. Gross, Forest Supervisor of the 
Allegheny National Forest, made an in- 
teresting informal study of the nesting 
and breeding of the ruffed grouse in that 
area during 1935. 

The information obtained was based 
on rather limited data, since the nesting 
season had already started before Mr. 
Gross’ investigation got under way. 
Nevertheless, it has already proved valu- 
able in planning future study in grouse 
management work. 

Thirty-five nests studied 

Observations were taken upon a total 
of 35 nests. The number of eggs present 
in the nest at the time of hatching varied 
from one to sixteen, the average being 
ten. Only one egg out of the clutches 
examined after hatching was found un- 
hatched. While it is possible for un- 
hatched eggs to be broken or eaten 
shortly after a brood has left the nest, a 
high percentage of egg fertility on the 
Forest is indicated. The study did not 
make it possible to determine the eggs 
lost from predators; however, the number 
of eggs present at the time of hatching 
and the percentage of fertility gives the 
increase for any given season, which is 
the significant figure in wild grouse 
management. 

The earliest nesting date was April 21, 
the majority of nests being started the 
last week in April, while the latest re- 
corded hatching date was June 10. This 
would make the nesting season about 
seven weeks in length, with the middle 
of May being the time when the maxi- 
mum number brooded. 

Predators 

Since the grouse is a ground nesting 
bird, nest depredations are frequent. 
Fifty percent of the nests observed were 
definitely known to be preyed upon, and 
nearly one half of this percentage were 
completely destroyed. Predators usually 
returned to the nest until all the eggs 
in the nest were finished, if not destroyed 
at the first visit. It was found that re- 
peated observations did not necessarily 
show the number of eggs laid, since if 14 
were in the nest one day, another might 
be laid later in the day and stolen that 
night, but the total the next day would 
still be 14. The kind of predators respon- 
sible for egg losses were crows, skunks, 
and chipmunks. The latter have a pecu- 
liar habit of removing the eggs unbroken 
from the nest and hiding them a short 
distance from the nest. 

Nesting Sites 

Over 90% of the nests were found at 
the base of a tree (or stump) or on the 
underside of a log. Other sites included 
piled brush and hemlock reproduction. 
It seems to be instinctive for the nesting 
bird to have some protection over her 
while sitting, yet it must be open enough 
to allow a quick get-away if danger 
threatens. This information on nest lo- 
cation, however, does not present a true 
picture because very little work was done 
by field men in slashing last spring. It 
is reasonable to believe that such areas 
are very good, because they combine the 
advantage of piled brush for nest sites 
and open ground for feeding. ‘ 
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Summary 


The average survival of the seventeen 
broods, on which it was possible to obtain 
continued observation, was 5.6 birds, 
with variations from one survivor to 
twelve. So far, no successful plan of ar- 
tificial raising of grouse on a large scale 
has been perfected. We still must de- 
pend upon the fluctuating natural repro- 
duction of these birds, and therefore, it 
certainly is to the advantage of all con- 
cerned to know more about the natural 
nesting and growth of broods. Annual 
observations are indicative of the trend 
of grouse population. Preliminary studies 
this year are not so encouraging for the 
hunting season this fall. In comparison 
to last year, if these studies are indica- 
tive, there will be relatively few birds 
this season. Some of our best nesting 
areas are producing but very few broods. 
One area which last year produced seven- 
teen broods, is not producing a single 
brood this year. 














NOTES 


Dr. Charles Elton and G. Synnerton, in 
an article in the Canadian Field Natural- 
ist, make some interesting reports on the 
fluctuations of the snowshoe hare in 
Canada. The results of their investigation 
to date show a well marked cycle of 
about ten years in the rabbit population, 
shared also by those of the red fox and 
lynx. 





The following quotation from Chas. O. 
Handley bears interestingly upon a burn- 
ing question: “The expenditure in Vir- 
ginia of $348,325 for the taking of 695,653 
hawks, owls and crows, over the six year 
period, 1924-29, may have saved some 
quail, but I am of the opinion that had 
the same amount of money been spent on 
lespedeza seed for distribution more 
would have been accomplished. Further- 
more, since the paying of bounties has 
been stopped quail have continued to in- 
crease and are now more abundant than 
at any time when bounties were paid.” 





The Legislature of Mississippi recently 
adopted a conservation measure limiting 
the loading capacity of shotguns to three 
shots. It applies only to quail and 
officials claim that the regulation will 
save the lives of many thousands of these 
birds this season. 
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HUMANE TRAP CONTEST 


World-wide search for devices that 
minimize the cruelty of trapping is being 
rewarded. In the last ten years more 
than $50,000 has been spent in this pur- 
suit and in bettering conditions for wild 
life in this country. 

The ninth annual contest of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, with $500 
awarded for the most humane traps, has 
just been concluded. Hundreds of new 
devices were submitted by trappers and 
inventors for adjudication by three of the 
nation’s foremost experts, emphasis being 
placed on traps that would take the ani- 
mal alive and uninjured. 

The most important change was in 
traps designed to supersede the common 
steel trap with jaws operated by a power- 
ful spring. Sixteen contestants submitted 
traps in which pliable chain grip was 
substituted for the cruel steel jaws. The 
judges found that they could place a 
finger in these traps and that the chain 
grip would hold without pain. With this 
method it would be possible to take an 
animal alive and to release it unharmed 
if it happened to be a bird, a domestic 
animal or one that was not wanted. 


Highest award, $100, in this group went 
to D. Ralph Knapp, Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
and awards of $50 each to D. A. Epp, 
Henderson, Nebraska, Vernon Bailey, 
Washington, D. C., and Jess M. Hassinger, 
Reedsville, Pa. 


For improved types of cage traps $75 
was awarded to E. M. Long, Cadiz, Ohio; 
$50 to Allen McMullen of Number Four, 
N. Y., and $40 to Rupert Merkl, Ossining, 
N. Y. For a trap designed to kill hu- 
manely Richard J. Johnson, Langdon, 
Minn., won a prize of $85. 

The Association states that this year’s 
contest has brought it much nearer its 
goal—furs without cruelty and that 13 
traps which have won prizes in the con- 
test have reached the stage of commercial 
production. 





The general purposes of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
namely, of keeping vegetative cover on 
the land and encouraging agricultural 
practices that will combat erosion, would 
seem to harmonize well with programs 
for the benefit of wildlife. It was thought 
that a general program of food patch 
planting might be fitted in but the regu- 
lations differ so considerably by regions 
that this has not proved practicable. The 
results to date are not as extensive as 
hoped for, but they do constitute a worth 
while beginning and recognition of the 
right of wildlife to consideration. 


One of the practices for which reim- 
bursement to farmers may be made that 
has adaptability to the needs of wild- 
life is the seeding of soy beans, velvet 
beans, cowpeas, sweet clover, lespedeza, 
and crotalaria when such crops are not 
grazed or pastured, or are not harvested 
for hay or seed, and the entire growth 
is allowed to remain on the land for 
cover over the winter. Payment at va- 
rious rates can be made for this practice. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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NOTES 
(From page 33) 


A campaign has been launched in Mil- 
waukee to popularize the shoe-leather 
route to nature study with the hope that 
hiking programs will not only be success- 
ful in the state’s largest city but that the 
movement will become state-wide. 


Milwaukee found that some of the 
youths born and raised in that city had 
never seen Lake Michigan and compar- 
able ‘situations are believed to exist in 
all communities where people are not 
aware of nearby offerings of nature. 


The Wisconsin aim is modelled after 
the youth movement in Germany that 
has become world famous. Groups would 
not be confined to their own localities 
for study hikes but would be taken to 
other sections by trained leaders to travel 
designated foot routes. In Germany 
special provisions are made for overnight 
stops on hikes that continue for several 
days. Similar developments are expected 
here. 


Dr. Paul L. Errington, of Iowa, after 
a study of the Iowa bobwhite, recom- 
mends that a system of small inviolate 
refuges alternating with tracts of shoot- 
ing grounds be adopted as an automatic 
device to prevent over-shooting. Inci- 
dentally, this is just the sort of program 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission is 
trying to get the farmers interested in 
at this time. 


Frederick N. Hamerstrom, of Iowa, in 
a recent study of the nesting habits of 
the ringneck in the northwestern part of 
that state claims that a preference was 
shown for nesting in edge zones. A study 
was conducted during three breeding 
seasons and covered 503 nests. The aver- 
age number of eggs in clutches varied 
from 10.1 to 12.4 in different years; for 
the three seasons the average was 11.2, 
the range 4 to 26. A decline in the num- 
ber of eggs per clutch with the advance 
of the nesting season was observed. Fer- 
tility varied little, averaging 93.1%: 
viability showed greater variability. On 
the basis of 445 nests under regular ob- 
servation, 76.9% were unsuccessful. 
Causes of failure: Man 52.3%; predators 
19.3%; abandonment 3.5%; flooding 5.8%; 
total lack of cover 0.9%; and unexplained 
18.1%. Again it is proved that it will 
pay man more to regulate his own ac- 
tions than to concentrate only on “ver- 
min control.” 


A report by C. M. Aldous, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, on the examination 
of 54 stomachs of the snowshoe hare in- 
dicates that the food of the whole num- 
ber was practically 100% vegetable. One 
contained traces of insects. Stomachs 
collected in winter and spring contained 
chiefly woody plants such as aspen, wil- 
low, and birch; those taken in summer 
were mostly strawberry, and those in 
Fall largely grasses. 
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Dr. Paul D. Dalke, formerly of Michi- 
gan, in a report on the economic status 
of pheasants and the relation of farm- 
ing practices in the southern part of that 
state claims that grain, the chief reliance 
of the bird, is mostly waste; that grain 
stubble fields are the most important 
source of winter food; and that a total 
proportion of insect food is not great, 
but the pheasant’s capacity for destroy- 
ing insects is great. 





New York State game officials have fed 
deer by using a mixture of soy beans 
and molasses which is packed and allowed 
to solidify like candy, in a wire container 
and later hung six or eight feet from the 
branch of a tree where deer can readily 
reach it during heavy snows. 





Records show that 170,000,000 gun shot 
shells are manufactured in this country 
annually, and if placed end to end they 
would reach around the world and 4000 
miles over. It requires 5,000,000 tons of 
cotton to produce the powder, which is 
estimated at 8,500,000 pounds; 58,000,000 
pounds of shot is used. The sportsmen 
of the United States use most of the am- 
munition in hunting activities, the records 
show. 





DOGS, CAMERAS, BEARS 
(From page 26) 


normally encouraged by the large party of 
men and boys. Even the Airedale had come 
back during the close of the chase without 
loss of courage and much informed about 
bears. As soon as the dogs were tied sey- 


eral adults and the boys ran toward the 
in the 


tree. One enthusiast, a teacher 


This hunter went 

afield in. true 

sportsman style. A 
fine buck 





AUGUST 


Williamsport, Pa. schools, started to climb 
the same tree in order to briing the bear 
down. The bear had proven to be the most 
considerate bruin, but would he stand this 
humiliation? “There is only one way 
traffic on that tree” rang out as the climber 
was pulled down ahead of the bear. 


The bear came down again when dis- 
turbed, and leisurely went down the moun- 
tain side accompanied by an escorting party 
of real admirers. When the bear chose, 
he stopped and the party backed up, giving 
him more room and awaited his leave taking 
again. They followed him all the way to 
the valley and across the same corn field 
in which he had added to his winter com- 
missary night after night. The owner of 
the corn field was collecting for the corn, 
with enthusiastic interest, as they escorted 
the embarrassed, lumbering bruin to the 
bank of the bordering stream. The bear 
paused, looked back at his following, and 
then waded in and swam the wide, swift 
stream. He came out on the opposite bank 
a hundred yards downstream, stood mo- 
mentarily looking back, shook his beautiful 
black coat free of the cold water, and, 
to the cheers from friends, shuffled off for 
a winter’s rest. 

The men of the party, who had killed 
an aggregate of more than fifty bears, 
agreed with the boys that this was their 
most thrilling bear chase. And best of all, 
Mr. Bruin was still in the woods and un- 
harmed. “What shall it be gang, RIFLES?” 
— “NO — DOGS — and CAMERAS and 
PLENTY OF BEARS” rang out their pledge 
to the wild. 

Whatever may be the future Conservation 
Policy for bears in Penn’s Woods, may it 
safeguard the Birthright of our Youth to 
find clean, wholesome adventure in Nature’s 
Call of the Wild. Share your sport today, 
men, with the Conservationists of Tomorrow. 
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Planting Food For Wildlife 


By William C. Grimm 








Reo Cedar 
(Juniperus virginiana) 


STAGHORN SUMACH 
(Rhus typhina) 











Common Green Brier 
CSmilax rotundifolia) 


SmoorH SUMACH 
(Rhus glabra) 


William C. Grimm - 1936. 








DOG SAYS THUMBS DOWN 
ON CROWS 


“In England it is the custom to shoot 
the young crows after they leave the nest 
and before they are very strong on the 
wing, a regular slaughter being organized 
at the rookeries where the gregarious 
crows, of the kind known as rooks, con- 
gregate to nest. The young crows are 
said not to be bad eating. ‘ 


“T have never tried eating crows, but 
I was talking to one of my assistants, an 
elderly Scotchman, who said that he ate 
them in Scotland as a boy, until one day 
presenting a piece of the meat to his dog, 
he found that the dog would not touch it. 

“He reported this circumstance to the 
game warden through whose permission 
he had been invited to shoot crows on a 
neighboring estate, and the warden said, 
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Epitor’s Note: This is the fifth of a 
series of articles by Mr. Grimm on what, 
how, when and where to plant food bear- 
ing trees and shrubs for game. 


Red Cedar 


Description: Evergreen tree, usually 
attaining a height of 25-40 ft. Foliage 
scale-like or awl-like. Fruit dark blue, 
often with whitish bloom; about % inch 
in diameter. 


Propagation: Seeds do not germinate 
for two or more seasons. The fruit should 
be gathered in late fall and the seed ex- 
tracted and planted in a cool, moist soil. 
If desired the seeds may be planted in 
boxes and buried for two years, then be 
planted about % inch deep. 


Desirable qualities: Furnishes good 
cover and food for birds. Fruits persist 
into winter. Desirable for its ornamental 
qualities. 


Common Green Briar 


Description: Stems green armed with 
scattered, straight prickles. Leaves 
roundish. Berry rather dry, nearly black 
when ripe. 


Staghorn Sumach 


Description: Small tree usually 10-20 
ft. in height. Twigs stout and densely 
velvety. Leaves alternate, compound, 
with from 11 60 31 pointed, toothed leaf- 
lets which are whitened on the lower 
surface. Fruit red, in erect, velvety, cone- 
shaped clusters. 


Smooth Sumach 


Description: Like Stag-horn sumach 
but much smaller and entirely smooth, 
the twigs covered by a whitish bloom. 





‘your dog must be fastidious. 
Roy will eat them.’ 

“Shortly thereafter he made up another 
crow pie and invited the warden and his 
dog. The warden thought the eating was 
quite good, but on trying the dog out, 
found that his dog also would not touch 
the thing. After that, the warden con- 
cluded that perhaps crow was not such 
good eating after all.”"—F. W. Preston, 
Butler, Pa. 


My dog 
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Some Little Known Pennsylvania 
Mammals 


art " B — oy 
‘ . . : 


Fig. 1. Common Mole. 
Fig. 2. Star-nosed Mole. 
Woodland Jumping Mouse. 
Fig. 4. Short-tailed Shrew. 
Silver-haired Bat. 


A review of the data about forest fires in 
Pennsylvania shows that for the last ten 
years there has been an average of a few 
more than three hundred forest fires an- 
nually, caused by brush burners. This is 
not many compared to the several hundred 
thousand farmers and others who have 
brush to burn, but that number is about 
nine per cent of the total number of forest 
fires in the State. These fires burn an aver- 





Photo courtesy of Prof. H. S. Williams. 
Courtesy of Prof H. S. Williams. Fig. 3. 
Phcto by Prof. H. S. 

Photo by H. S. 'Williams. 
Photo courtesy of U. S. Biological Survey. 


Williams. 
Fig. 5. 


Forest Fires Costly 


age of 12,000 acres of woodland and cost 
the Commonwealth about $11,000.00 each 
year to extinguish. 

Brush fires have been responsible for as 
many as five hundred fires in a year, for 
25,000 acres burned over and an unnecessary 
outlay on the part of the State of $25,000.00. 
Damage suffered by the land owners has 
amounted to as much as $75,000.00. 

All of this unnecessary waste and can be 
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HOW TO PLANT MORE 
GAME FOOD 


If every Scout and school boy planted a 
fruit or nutbearing tree or shrub; if every 
farmer planted a food patch near game cov- 
er; or permitted a few rows of grain near 
cover to remain uncut; if CCC camps sowed 
cleared areas to suitable grain; and if 
sportsmen and others interested sponsored 
such programs the game food problem in 
Pennsylvania would soon be solved. 

Some sportsmens associations are offer- 
ing prizes to the individual or group in their 
county which plants the most game food 
during a given period. All other clubs 
should follow suit. 

Game Protector Clarence F. Walker of 
Beavertown who is working on an experi- 
mental food planting project for the Game 
Commission recently suggested a planting 
program for the Affiliated Sportsmen’s Clubs 
of Snyder County: 

The plan calls for the appointment by club 
presidents of a Committee on Food and Cover 
Chairmen of these committees are chosen by 
the ranking officer and they in turn select 
from the several townships any number of 
sportsmen they may need as members of 
these committees. Their choice is determined 
somewhat by districts from which these 
members come. The several members are 
most likely to be much better acquainted 
with the problems in his immediate vicinity. 


These township Committees on Food and 
Cover are to make a general survey of 
their idle acres and at the same time learn 
how many of these acres may be secured for 
food planting purposes and which are really 
desirable for this purpose, Arrangements 
are then to be made for ploughing and plant- 
ing the cost to be borne by sportsmen in the 
several townships. The county wide organ- 
ization is to pay for the seed. 


It is suggested that these plots are to be 
widely separated so that each township will 
be covered thoroughly. Not only are we 
planning to plant in our ringneck territories 
along streams and lowlands but in upland 
sections especially where any turkeys are 
found. Our aim is at least 150 acres and I 
have hopes of exceeding this amount. Much 
depends upon the energy and enthusiasm of 
these committee members. 

The Palmerton Rod and Gun Club, Carbon 
County, spends seventy-five per cent of its 
receipts for the purchase of game and fish 
for restocking. The members recently ap- 
propriated $200.00 for W. P. A. improve- 
ments. This is one of the clubs that carries 
on a good will campaign among the farmers 
and as a result very little land is posted 
against hunting 





prevented by a little careful planning on the 
part of those who have brush to burn. 

The Department of Forest and Waters at 
Harrisburg has a very interesting bulletin 
on Brush Bunring in Pennsylvania, which 
may be had by dropping a postal card to 
the Department. Anyone who has brush to 
burn will do well to write for a copy. 

—Penna. Grange News. 
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